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[—— HERE'S no use trying to be 
_ modest in these little public 
confessions of my abilities as 
a literary critic, every 
month I put off writing about 
myself until the last minute. 
I'm very anxious to have you mature, 
serious, ambitious readers of Writer's 
Digest write me about your work, dis- 
cuss the possibilities of my helping 
you, but the truth about my teaching 
can't be told on one page; I don't 


yet 


Just Why I’m Good at My Job 


acter, says she’s “good” too, but should 
be better and advises strongly that the 
author “make this asset a stronger 
asset,” “push the advantage,” “put her 
across harder,” “give the reader larger 
doses of her,” with no hint as to how 
to do all this. 

HE writer of this manuscript asked 

me to comment on it also. I did. 

I told her that she had two stories 
instead of one, neither of which had 
to do with the 


anything necessarily 
other. I isolated 





want to exag- 
gerate; I hate 
ballyhoo. True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance, 
HAVE four As those move easiest who have learn’d 
hundred to dance. 
, — —Alexander Pope in 
Mg wit h “Essay on Criticism.” 
whic must 





t h em, showed 
her how one of 
them might be 
handled suc- 
cessfully. I also 


told her s h e 








try to hit you 

with a big thought, crisply state the 
difference between my critical work and 
that of all others. Well, here it 1s:— 


HAVE before me a letter from the 

head professor of English of a prom- 

inent university. He says concern- 
ing a manuscript sent him for review 
that it is “interesting and promising,” 
that “the valid elements are adequately 
portrayed,” the psychology “funda- 
mentally sound,” though (in conclu- 
sion) he is “disposed to think” the 
story would have been better had the 
writer “endured the pain of composi- 
tion” until she had “reported something 
old in a new way or something new in 
an old way.” 

HIS letter came to me from the 

writer of the manuscript; she en- 

closed another letter from a widely 
known magazine editor who is a friend. 
This criticism says the story is “good”; 
the editor could hardly stop reading; 
he’s enthusiastic: “don’t think I’m put- 
ting it on.” For the rest, the editor 
identifies (correctly) the main char- 


knew nothing 
about literary technique and advised her 
to quit wasting her time trying to pro- 
duce five hundred dollar stories until she 
had more than a ten dollar knowledge 
of the fundamentals of story structure. 


Y letter differed from the others 
in two important particulars: 
first, it grappled with the funda- 

mental substance of the story; second, 
it was bluntly honest in telling the 
truth. Letters like those quoted are 
concerned more with the writer's feel- 
ings than with his art. A literary stu- 
dent, on reading them, basks in the 
spring sunshine of polite flattery and 
quietly goes to sleep. My letters chal- 
lenge the writer, make him think, stir 
him to effort. The answer to my criti- 
cism mentioned above, began: “Well, 
I'll be damned!” 

F you are interested, write for my 

little booklet, “How I Work With 

Writers.” It’s free. Just drop me a 
line. I'll be equally thorough, equally 
frank in discussing your problems 
with you. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s; autho? of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, 





New York City 
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In his syndicated column for March 21, 
“Odd” McIntyre says: 

“Mr. Jack Pansy, of Brooklyn, is, according 
to an ad in Writer’s Digest, teaching the art of 
columning. He says: 

“*Writers wanted to train for humorist 
and columnist. Will Rogers earns $150,000 


yearly. O. O. McIntyre $60.00. Heywood 
Broun $50,000. Floyd Gibbons (part time) 
$25,000.’ 


“A glance at the figures shows my standing 
among the moneyed stars and should end a lot 
of dirty rumors that I could pay my debts, but 
am just too stingy. And it makes an awful 
sucker of the bird who wants his piano back. 
Let him go on with his replevin suit. My public 
will understand—both of them... . 


“Those close to me know that if it had not been for 
my squidget farm I would have been in a poor house 
long ago. When your income is but $60 a year you 
have to raise squidgets or something. 


* 7 * 


“Will Rogers has one of those Spanish castles with 
gaudy awnings and a block long swimming pool. To 
say nothing of a private polo field. (Imagine that 
country jake shopping for polo mallets!) Heywood 
Broun lives in one of the penthouse mansions. ‘Old 
Part Time’ Gibbons squats in the entire wing of a hotel. 

“And here I am six flights up—ring Gilhooley’s 
bell. . . . Anyway, columning has been great fun. 
It yanked me loose from the south end of a northbound 
plow, furnished two passes to Madison Square Garden 
Poultry Show, and honorary membership in the Red- 
bank, N. J., Bowling Club. 


a * * 


“If Prof. Pansy won’t think me too fresh, I'd like to 
tear him off a suggestion for his curriculum. I’m prac- 
tically crawling with ideas. There mzy be some coarse 
connection between crawling and lousy—a fast one, 
eh, professor! 
* * — 

“Tf I were a Pansy—that is, a Prof. Pansy—I would 
certainly collect tuition in advance. .. . They are as 
tricky as all get out. . . . While you labor coaching 
them how to knit a wheeze out of a headline such as 
‘Colonel Roper Weds Miss String,’ almost anyone of 
them is liable to be sneaking down the fire escape with 
your tuxedo. Or are you folksy and informal at parties 
—or just plain Pansy? 

* * . 


“By the way, there’s a crack for your files in a 
morning paper headline: ‘Actress Bride of Ski-Jumper.’ 
Why don’t you hire me for your old school? I’d keep 
you and the class laughing for hours with a comment 
I thought up for that. . . . But you are doing the 
teaching. I should tip you off how to make some 
cowhand like Will Rogers a high salaried columnist, 
and me with $60 a year. And falling hair! 


* * * 


“A dozen cr so columnists have been turning out 
copy ... about traffic conditions in the metropolis, but 
not one achieved the clearly cut cameo effect that Kin 
Hubbard, parked out in the corn belt, did in two lines: 
‘The only way to cross a New York street safely is to 


lead a cow.’ . . 
_ * * 





Deciphering O.O. McIntyre 


By JACK PANSY 


“After getting this far it just came over me like one 
of my hot flashes that you cannot teach columning. 
What is there to teach? . . . Any boy, preferably one 
having spells, who has been fired from every other job 
he tackles, can take up columning and make it hum, 
Not one of us ever failed.” 





The linotyper who ‘‘set up’’ my ad in Feb- 
ruary Writer's Digest certainly deciphered ‘‘Odd"’ 
McIntyre. Which is more than some of us 
can do. How in the world Mac: expects, by 
crossing the species actress with the species ski- 
jumper, to raise squidgets—and the rent of a 
suite in Gilhooley’s Hotel-——is no easy thing to 
“‘figger,’’ column or no column. 

Hasn't “Odd” a lot of “‘crust,’’ anyway, to 
weld an Arctic ski-jumper to a ‘‘ted-hot mama?”’ 
Why, after the first jump she'll be so chilled 
we'll hear of her hot-footing it to Reno—to get 
herself un-skied. And if Mac is troubled with 
crawling things—and falling hair—as he in- 
sinuates, hadn't he better hot-dog it after her, 
and get himself Reno-vated? (Fast enough. 
Mac? Eh?) 


About that piano replevin suit, Owe, Owe: 
Isn’t such a suit in keeping with your well- 
known spats? 

About my tuxedo. It already has been 
sneaked down the fire-escape. That was in 
October, '29—just before I began teaching. 
(Lost my shirt, too.) So the bare fact is that 
I am “‘just plain Pansy’’-—and Walter Winchell 
is not the only shy little violet connected with 
Columning. 


Kin Hubbard was wise: ‘“The only way to 
cross a New York street safely is to lead a cow.” 
Yet some Columnists seem to think that the best 
way to get around anywhere in this old world 
is to throw the bull! 

‘Wasn't Will Rogers a cowhand?”’ they argue. 

Yes, and “‘Odd’’ McIntyre was a plowhand. 
But now we are going to make him our Pro- 
fessor of Hot Flashes. 

However, Oddly enough, he asks: ‘‘What is 
there to teach?’”” Why, Odd, we teach the 
Whole Works—as practiced by the best Col- 
umnists: ‘‘Column Rignt,’’ ‘‘Column Left,”” and 
Call ’Em Names. 


_ Also we teach how to originate endless quan- 
tities of puns, epigrams, etc.; how to weave 
these into many variations of mirth-provoking 
humor; how to write forceful English; how to 
become a Columnist; how to attract ‘‘fan-mail’’; 
how to Syndicate. For the coming Summer we 
want only a few Students—live ones, ambi- 
tious persons who desire to become successful 
WRITERS. Such persons—ask for brochure 
“WD,” and receive VALUABLE INFORMA- 
TION FREE. Address: 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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You simply can’t 
afford to pass up 
this book! 


RADIO 
WRITING 


By PETER DIXON 


It Opens Up a New 
Profitable Market 
for Alert Writers 


It’s here at last —the book which will show 
you how to adapt your ability as a writer to 
the rich medium of Radio! Writing for the 
radio is no longer a mystery. Peter Dixon, 
formerly of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, author of several nationally broadcast 
commercial progrems, and program advisor 
to a number of leading radio advertisers, 
writes this complete and authoritative book 
for you. But you should read it now, and 
start to work while the door to the “ground 
floor”? of radio is still open. 


RADIO WRITING 
May be Yeur Luckiest Break! Send 
fer Your Copy Today~—Only $2.50 


Radio writing, as Mr. Dixon will show you, 
is keen, fascinating work. It calls for the 
utmost of # writer's ingenuity, but it is the 
thing of the future. Radio advertisers are 
clamoring for new ideas, new material, new 
programs. A scantily supplied market is 
waiting for you. Dixon’s book automatically 
becomes the radio writer's bible. Let us 
send your copy to you in the next mail— 
and then get to work! 








[—“<couwxnayvco. woe 


THE CENTURY CO. WDS 
853 Fourth Ave., New York City ] 


I enclose herewith my ( check ( > mnemeg ] 
order for $2.50. Please send a copy of RADI 
| WRITING to me immediately. 


| Name SRSA Na hide cakins Sibi es eeuaers cea seeenta ye nens " 

| Street COS e ESS o cere KeererscreseeseeoeereeeeeredeceoceeesNee | 

l city Deeb chin sdstunsetedgrediseeasvanevesees ” Sees 
on Ee 
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Dear Enrtor: 
Shall I be a writer or a farmer? 
Shall I wield a pen, or ply the hoe? 
Can I be a poet and a charmer, 
And still contrive to make my garden grow? 


All the morning long my heart is singing, 
Just when there are so many things to do; 
I'd like to catch my fancies while they’re 
winging ; 
Not be obliged to wonder where they flew. 
Afternoons are hard to put in rhythm, 
And I might make of life a merry tune 


If I could write my verses in the morning 
And feed my chickens in the afternoon. 


PauLina Z. Brunt. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 





Dear Epitor: 

I know you will be interested to know that I 
sold my first article to the American Magasine. 
Insofar as I have been languishing in durance 
vile for some time, I can but offer thankful credit 
to your publication for its instructive material 
which has enabled me to sell this article to the 
American Magazine, as well as other articles. 

No. 57419.* 

Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, O. 

* Name withheld. 





Dear EpIToR: 

I am just recovering from the shock of 
having my first play produced. It is called 
“Love Apples.” 

I have been reading WritEr’s Dicest for 
three years and have received many valu- 
able market tips from it. 

KATHERINE BROCKLEBANK. 





Dear Eprtor: 

The Clayton group is new buying material for 
a new magazine to he devoted exclusively to stories 
of romance and action laid in past times all over 
the world. In it will be welcomed cloak and sword 
stories, those dealing with the American Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars, yarns of the Spanish 
Main and the Conquistadores, and stories laid in 
England, France, Italy and any other country 
where strong men dare greatly and fight valiantly, 
No period between the Middle Ages and the Span- 
ish-American War is barred. The romantic and 
love element may often be stressed, and always 
there must be a good bit of daring venturing and 
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HOMILOPES 


...are hard 
to write 


ut there are liberal awards 
for good ones 


What are Homilopes? Why they are messages on the 
backs of our Church Collection Envelopes, designed 
to educate members in the needs and work of the 


Church. 


If you know churches and church problems and on 
top of that can write terse, inspiring messages there 
is a possibility that you may be able to write a suc- 
cessful Homilope. If you would like to try, we shall 

be glad to furnish rules and full particulars 


Schedule as to our immediate requirements. 
of Address 
HOMILOPE DIVISION 
Awards The Duplex Envelope Company 
ich d « irgini 
First Award . . . . $1,000.00 ne — 
Second Awerd .. . . . 500.00 
Third Award : . . . . 300.00 
Fourth Award .. . . 200.00 
Fifth Award . . . . . 100.00 
11 other awards each . . 50.00 


We use a total of 52 Homilopes each year. 
In addition to those winning awards, others 
which are used will be paid for at the rate 
of $20.00 each. 
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When a change of address 
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Announcing the Westport Group 


The Westport Group, in establishing a criticism service particularly for new 
writers, has an interest which goes far beyond the necessary fees to be charged. 
The Group is an association of writers who have long been interested in the 
discovery and development of the writer of more than ordinary ability. The 
new criticism service will offer an active expression of this interest. 

The Westport Group has three main divisions, namely: The Fiction Group, 
The Poetry Group, and The Feature Writing Group; also a department for 
handling plays and radio continuities. Critics in these member groups have, 
without an exception, written successfully for magazines of national circu- 
lation and for metropolitan newspapers. The Group, collectively, will 
consider the general run of manuscripts, excluding scenarios. 

Criticism of manuscripts will be thorough and necessarily frank. The Group 
does not undertake to act as an author’s agent, but will endeavor to suggest 
the proper market outlets for those manuscripts which appear to be salable. 


Criticism rates are $1.00 per thousand for first five thousand words, then 4fty cents for each 
additional thousand words. Minimum fee $2.00. For poetry minimum fee is $1.00 for manu- 
scripts of twenty-five lines or less, and five cents a line for manuscripts beyond twenty-five lines. 
An expert typing service (with origina! and carbon copy) is available at sixty cents per thousand 
words, two cents per line for poetry. 

Address manuscripts with check at above rates to 


THE WESTPORT GROUP 


323 North Van Brunt Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri 
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heroic action. If possible, the hero should be an 
American or Anglo-Saxon or Nordic, although the 
gallant Frenchman and the dashing ‘Spaniard will 
have their place. 

Eventually, short stories for this magazine should 
not exceed 9000 words, and novelettes run between 
25,000 and 35,000 words, but for the time being 
I will be glad to consider any length that may 
reach me. We want no serials. 

I am to be the editor of this new magazine, and 
until its name is announced, manuscripts addressed 
to me here will receive prompt consideration. We 
are paying a minimum of two cents a word on 
acceptance. 

I had better add that stories for this magazine 
may not be cheaply sensational, but must be au- 
thentic in history and costume and speech, and 
have genuine quality. 

I will be very glad to work as closely with 
authors writing for this new market as they wish, 
in order to insure their not aiming wide of my 
needs and wasting their own time and effort. 

Harry Bates, 
Clayton Magazines. 
80 Lafayette St., New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 

We shall be glad to examine any manuscripts 
not exceeding 2500 words treating the theme of 
traveling and touring America by motor, vacation 
excursions into interesting (scenic) places, holi- 
days on the beaches, etc. Particularly we should 
like travel material dealing with the Far West, 
the Middle West, and the Southwest. We want 
mostly articles, though we intend to use an occa- 
sional short story if its theme conforms to our 
style. 

The vein of the writing should be rollicking 
and care-free, as our readers will be Middle 
Western tourists on vacation—out to enjoy the 
trees and birds and fishes. 

Hiways-Biways and Motor Taverns is primarily 
a vehicle to carry the listing of the National 
Motor Tavern Association, which gives the loca- 
tion, accommodations and price-range of all the 
tourist camps from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
A small trade review section is carried in the 
journal, though only incidentally. Material bought 
will be for the general reading public. 

Prompt report is assured within two weeks. 
Payment is made on acceptance for material apropos 
of the moment; general material is paid for two 
weeks after publication. Rates: by arrangement 
with the author. 

Professional writers will be furnished sainple 
copies on request. Before sending photographs it 
is suggested that the contributor first see the 
nature of the views reproduced. 

Mires F. LecuHe, 
Hiways-Biways and Motor Taverns. 
1228 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


Dear EpITor: 

Perhaps it will interest you to know that 
in a year and a half of writing I have sold 
seventy stories and one book. My only 
source of inspiration and information has 
been Writer’s Dicest. Thank you. 


Cynwyd, Pa. MARGARET LITTELL. 
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WRITING 
FOR 
PROFIT 


By 
DONALD 
WILHELM 


385 pages 


5144x8, $3.00 


Covers: 
Fiction 
Articles 
Verse 
Interviewing 
Syndicating 
Talkies 


Radio 
Continuity 


News Writing 
Publicity 
Advertising 
Writing 
Examine 
this book 
10 days 
FREE 











“We are confident that a wide 
reading of Mr. Wilbelm's book 
among the fraternity of amateur 
writers will result in a smaller 
number of rejection slips and 
fewer heartaches.” 

Review of Reviews. 
“A very comprehensive and up- 
to-date guide for the beginning 
writer. The Outlook. 


“A common-sense and decidedly 
practical book, concerned pri- 
marily with ways of getting the 
most copy sold for the most 


dollars.” Providence Journal. 
“An informative, authentic 
volume.” The Quill. 


“Full of valuable suggestions and 
information.” 
Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. 


What to write— 
how to write it— 
how to sell it 


Here at last is a book that goes 
right to the heart of profitable 
writing and anwers the questions 
of every beginning writer. Not 
a textbook, but a refreshingly 
different, readable discussion of 
writing from both the editor's 
and the writer's viewpoint. It 
covers all the principal markets 
—+gives hundreds of vital facts, 
useful hints, tips, suggestions 
and rules to help you to strike 
out with more assurance and 
put your writing on a better- 
paying basis. 


Famous Editors and 
Authors Help 


You, Too 


The author, himself an editor 
and writer of long experience, 
does not give you his own 
opinions alone. He has enlisted 
the aid of many such as George 
Horace Lorimer, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Booth Tarkington, Fannie Hurst, 
Grant Overton, Rupert Hughes, 
etc. Fully a third of the book 
consists of contributions from 
people like these, in which they 
offer the sort cf simple, intimate 
and invaluable advice they would 
give you talking face to face. 


Just mail the coupon and Writing for Profit will be sent to you 


for ten days without cost. 
looked it over thoroughly. 


Pay for or return it after you have 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Hoes HH 5 


] McGRAW-HILL BOOK ag Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C 


Send me Withelm—Weiting for Prokt, postpaid for ten 


I days’ free examination. I will send $3.00 in ten days, 


] or return the book. 


I ID eikitetstianinenigguineg teennmmmbnnimgmeaha 
l I diieiicidie aria iscintia 
i City and State_____ 
i Cccupation —....~ 


I OS ee 


W.D.5-31 
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T the little tea shop around the 
corner, they met and discussed Life 
and things like that. He confided to 
her his burning secret; the perfectly 
mad idea that he wanted to write 
. that he could write... . that 

he was going to write. 

It was all so intimate... . and he 
was so enchantingly abashed that for 
her very life she could not help com- 
paring his mood to that décolleté 
moment of intimacy in these charming 
advertisements in which Mae tells Sue 
some cherished feminine secret. 

To keep herself from smiling, she 
looked down at her tea cup and swished 
the tea leaves about. Bob was so 
darned serious . 


you might send your 


maybe he could 
write. ‘‘Isn’t there some one to whomik 


over the 


tea cups 
he told her 


is one of our secret spies) to the criti- 
cism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. They do mighty fine work.” 


So it was that a few days later we received 
from Bob a letter beginning, ‘“Take this intel- 
lectual waif and read her tea leaves.” 


Bob’s talent, plus some fortunate market in- 
formation we had on hand, enabled us to place 
this script with one of the big national weeklies. 
It wasn’t a literary script, but it did rate four 
cents a word. 


It’s a pity we haven't a regiment of secret 
spies to send around the country to meet our 
friends and subscribers. Good spies these days, 
come high, so we are using this advertise- 
ment instead to tell you about our criticism 
department. 

For the past decade this basic department of 
WRITER’S DIGEST has been instrumental in 
guiding thousands of writers to literary success. 
We have at our disposal not only ten years’ 
experience working with writers, but, equally 
mportant, we are in close constant touch with 
every reliable market for manu- 
scripts in the United States. 





stories, Bob, and have 
them tell you truly if 
you can write?” 

“‘Ho!”’ said Bob, more 


When sending s manuscript 
to be criticized, enclose 
check to cover with the 


FEES For a small fee we will 


read your mapuscript and re- 
turn it to you with complete 
criticism and specific market- 


because he was surprised manuscript. so yn poe a 
h tribution Rates is frank, and tempere with a 
than as a contrib up to 1000 words...... $1 sympathetic understanding of 
to their conversation. 5 te aeee wards saci wale = the problems that beset a 
e ‘° Words....scees ‘ isi i = 

“You might send your 3 to 4000 words........ $4 writer. If revision is neces 

4 to 5000 words........ $s sary, we are glad to advise you 


manuscript (and here 
we can contain ourselves 
no longer, but must 
confess that Bob’s friend 











after 5000 words the rate is 
sixty cents for each addi- 
tional one thousend words. 
Criticism Department 
Writer’s Digest 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 


how to go about it. We'll 
be glad to read and criticize 
your manuscript. Won't you 
send yours this week? 
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Dear EpITor: 

Here is a trend that may interest your 
readers. For several months we have been 
running short items, 750 to 1000 words, 
about co-operative campaigns to revive new 
building and remodeling. 

Recently we notice that these campaigns 
are springing up all over the country, that 
they are better organized and produce bet- 
ter results. 

Don’t know how long it will last, as con- 
ditions change so fast we can not plan more 
than a month or two in advance, but while 
it is on we want queries about successful 


campaigns sponsored by groups of lumber ; 


dealers or chambers of commerce. 

We are especially interested in campaigns 
in which business men have secured local 
sources of mortgage loans, and can adver- 
tise that they build and finance new homes 
in competition with mail order houses. Sug- 
gest you query, which will bring back a de- 
tailed outline showing just what we want in 
case the story is usable. 

We will use up to 2000 words o on a suc- 
cessful co-operative campaign with a finan- 
cing angle. 

L. M. Forses, Editor, 
National Retail Lumber Dealer, 
624 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Christian Herald World desires 
wholesome stories which are not weak or 
goody-goody. The rate is one-half cent a 
word. Appearance in this paper has fre- 
quently meant recognition by others. 

A. L. Lawson, Managing Editor, 
Christian Herald World, 
419 4th Ave., New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 

Your 1931 Year Book and Market Guide 
contains some excellent material of perma- 
nent value. 

However, I wish it were possible for you 
to correct the erroneous impression you give 
of Railroad Man’s Magazine on Page 17. 
Railroad Man’s is a fact and fiction monthly 
covering all phases of railroading. Our em- 
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The busy writer should know shorthand. 
Rich, inspirational thoughts should be written 
down at once, before they are lost forever! 


SHORTHAND IN 12 LESSONS 
A. B. C. Shorthand—the new, easily learned 
system, is recommended to all writers. It is 
so simple, so easy to learn that you will find 
yourself actually writing shorthand after a 
few hours of study. There are no puzzling 
signs or symbols to learn. No tedious months 
of practice. You write this system in the 
ordinary A. B. C.’s. It requires no special 
preparation. 
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A. B. C. Shorthand is a scientific phonetic 
condensation of the English language, based 
on extensive vocabulary research of Prof. 
E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University. 
It is especially suited for writers, students, 
lecturers and is indispensable in efficient 
literary and research work. 


You Begin Using It Af Once 
You begin using A. B. C. Shorthand System 
the day you receive it. Lesson one treats of 
a group of words which constitute (with 
their repetitions) more than one-fourth of 
all the words we use! This lesson can be 
mastered in an evening’s study. The next 
two lessons contain about 50 words which, 
together with their repetitions, comprise more 
than one-half of the words we use. The 
remaining nine lessons will equip you with 
a method which will enable you to take 
down notes in a flash. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
You do not have to order the A. B. C. Short- 
hand course outright. No need to risk even 
the small sum of $1.98 without first carefully 
inspecting the course. It will be sent to you 
on approval. See the coupon below, and 
mail now. y 


VIVVVVV VS 


GUILD PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. 5- “4 
19 es ye Street, New York, a 

Plea me on approval the A. . Cc. SHORT- 
HAND STEM, 5 will pay cho Boma $1.98 plus 
a few cents C. O. D. charges. bree days after I 
receive the System I will either decide to keep it or 
else return it to you and receive my money back in full. 
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TEST YOUR STORY FREE 
WRITING ABILITY 
you tong. to succeed as an author? Many potential 
= x don’t know their own dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-story au- 
lt a offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and mee, the methods of successful writers. ‘ 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“Short-Story Writing.’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
677 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE ANNUAL 


Writers’ Conference 


in the Rocky Mountains 
July 27 to August 15 


Training courses for beginners; seminars and 
conferences for professionals. 
COURSES: Story Writing, Magazine Article 
and Feature Writing, and Verse Writing. 
Conducted by seminars for professional 
writers—verse writing and fiction writing. 

LECTURES AND CONFERENCES: Lec- 
tures by nationally known writers and 
editors. Round table conferences led by 
successful professionals. 

INCOMPLETE STAFF: Robert Frost, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Wm. MacLeod 
Raine, Blanche Y. McNeal, Edna Davis 
Romig, C. E. Scoggins, Arthur H. Car- 
hart, William M. John, Willard E. Haw- 
kins, Frank L. Mott, Zona Gale. 

Write for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Extension Division 
Boulder, Colo. 


“Colorful Colorado—Opportunity’s 
Playground” 











—_— MAGIC MAGAZINE.. 


le desire manuscripts of from 100 to 1000 words describing 
acruas experiences of a supernatural or psychic nature, but these 
MUST contain plot-germs, That is, the fact that you or your grand- 
mother saw a ghost or heard an eerie noise is not in itself enough 
vasis for a story such as we ‘ pt A the ghost cr eerie noise 
formed a specific function— ed the course of a life or 
saved a life, THAT is pretty a “aahe a story that will be 
welcomed. Ouija and planchette boards, astrelogy, numerology, 
tarot cards—these and all other instruments or arts of similar 
kind may be featured in stories for our magazine. 
For our Mental Seience Department, we desire very brief ac- 
counts of how YOU used New Thought, Unity, Divine Science, Yoga 
or everyday psychology to attain _ ——_ purpose, In every 
case, you MUST Ho; the EXACT method and formula employed 
These stories must be told without waste of words. The Bible tells 
the story of Creation in 300 words. 
If you can tell 2 GOOD, plotty, realistic story in not over 1500 
words dealing = fictional people in ashe? Ploy surroundings, we 
ae be glad to see it. Let us empha: Plot, action, scenery! 
le do not dentro clippings my as proof of facts contained in 
eum. nor do we ge rewrites of old - = K drawo from eycio- 


fas or early books, When such are needed, we can find them 
our own library. 

We demand NEW anes. Sone will not be tolerated. 
We pay lc and up on acceptance 


SHADE PUB. Co. 10palladelphla, Par 
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phasis is certainly not on office workers, al- 
though we occasionally run stories and il- 
lustrated feature articles in which the rail- 
road office predominates. Most of the thrills 
and adventure and romance of railroading 
center around the actual operation of trains, 
particularly engine service; and the office 
worker, to use a mixed metaphor, comes 
about in the second row of the chorus. 
FREEMAN H. HusBBarp, 
Managing Editor, 
Railroad Man’s Magazine. 

280 Broadway, New York City. 





Dear EDITOR: 

Kindly inform me about “anthology 
rights.” I have had seven plays included in 
five collections, yet the editor nor publisher 
has offered me a cent for these inclusions. 
Am I entitled to such a fee? 

Mrs. GEORGIA STENGER. 
New York City. 


Payment for being included in anthology de- 
pends entirely on the specific circumstances. There 
are no set rules. A publisher including a play 
by George Bernard Shaw in an anthology would 
certainly have to pay for this privilege. Usually 
the publisher of the book transfers all other rights 
except book rights back to the author. Thus, pay- 
ment would be made direct to the author. Many 
authors, however, allow their publishers to handle 
such matters for them, which the publishers do to 
either kcep the friendship of the author or for 
a reasonable commission. 

An unknown writer appearing in an anthology 
containing many prominent writers is expected to 
consider himself lucky at that with no thought of 
payment. However, to prevent any possible liti- 
gation, a firm such as MacMillan or Doubleday 
Doran would probably make some small payment 
anyway, so that the writer would have no “come- 
back” in the event that the book made a fortune. 

If you had a book published, sold only the imme- 
diate book rights, had the book copyrighted, had 
all the other rights transferred back to you by the 
publisher, and then another publisher had your 
work included in his anthology, you can sue for 
damages with every chance of collecting. —Eb. 





Jack Conroy, author of “The ‘One-Man’ 
Reviews” in this issue, writes:. . . this 
article presents, I believe, a new line of 
thought to young writers. Before I began 
contributing to some of the smaller reviews, 
I sent manuscripts to the better known mag- 
azines, and they came back with astonish- 
ing regularity. 
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A few months ago, Mr. Mencken noticed 
my work in one of the “advance guard re- 
views” and wrote me asking for material. 
The result was my “Hard Winter” which 
was featured in the February issue of the 
American Mercury, and then advertised 
with my photograph in newspapers in all 
large cities and reprinted in Reader’s Digest. 

Another article will appear in the same 
magazine soon, and Mr. Mencken has per- 
sonally negotiated with Alfred Knopf, the 
book publisher, to bring out a book of my 
sketches. 

I know that Mr. Mencken has solicited 
material from other authors whose material 
has appeared in these “advance guard re- 
views” as has the editor of Scribner’s. 

Jack Conroy. 
Moberly, Mo. 





Down the River 


With mingled emotions of surprise, char- 
grin, and wonder, the publishing world last 
month saw Bernarr Macfadden take over 
Liberty for his very own. 

Some time ago when the Chicago Tribune 
was making so much money that a means 
was necessary for spending it, the owners 
founded The New York Daily News. Soon 
the News began to grind out money in heaps 
and another magazine was started. But this 
one proved a match for any amount of 
money that the Tribune and the News could 
make. Liberty often lost as much money in 
a single week as many a publisher makes 
in a decade. Originated as a competitor to 
Saturday Evening Post, and with hopes of 
beating the Post’s circulation, Liberty 
reached a circulation in excess of 2,400,000, 
well over a half million under the Post. 

The terms of the sale are not announced 
but The Detroit Daily, a tabloid owned by 
Macfadden, was taken over by Liberty's 
former publishers. They will change its 
name to The Detroit Daily Mirror, Frank 
Carson, formerly of the New York Daily 
News, will edit it. 

Bernarr Macfadden is now the third 
largest circulation owner in the United 
States. (Curtis is first; Crowell, second.) 
His successes include True Story, Physical 
Culture, True Romances, True Detective, 
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here's the germ of a story 
in this picture. What can you 
do with it? What couldn't you 
do with it if you were @ 
newspaper-trained writer? 


To WRITERS 
who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 
Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose 
friends say: ‘If you could only write stories as 
you write letters, you could be a successful author!” 
In either case, your future as a writer largely de- 
pends upon what you are willing to do about it. 
Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty characterization, 
the confusion of dramatic values—and most of the 
other problems faced at the start by otherwise 
capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is Attitude. 


Master writing— by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude come to 
you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute of America. 
It is a home study course free of “isms” and “‘ologies.”’ 
It is a system of writing instructions prepared and taught by 
active New York reporters and editors, and based upon the vivid 
and practical training that has turned out so many of this 
country’s leading writers: i. e., the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just as if 
you were being Sroken in on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
work is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It's free—entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


foe Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude | 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as | 
promised in Writer's Digest—May. 


Me. 
Mes. Oe ee OE Ne | 


Miss 
ee 


(All correspondence confidential 
on you.) 





No salesmen will call 
7E61 
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Mysteries, etc. His hobby is physical health. 

Writer’s Dicest will be interested in se- 
curing an article on Publisher Macfadden 
stating, among other things, just what so- 
cial good, if any, he has done with this tre- 
mendous amount of influence at his ready 
disposal. 





Errata 

On Page 7 of the April issue, in the 
Forum Department, War Stories was in- 
cluded in the list of discontinued magazines. 
This is an error. 

V/ar Stories is edited by Richard A. Mar- 
tinsen, and both editor and magazine are 
very much alive, thank you. 

The magazine discontinued was War 
Novels. 





Prenatal Report 

It seems that Writer’s Dicest won't 
need six months to report on the fate of the 
new Wet & Funny publication, The Nation- 
al Bootlegger. Mail to them is returned 
marked “out of business,” with the first 
issue, as far as we are able to determine, 
still unborn. 


Writers Digest 


Another New Clayton Magazine 


Clayton is now buying stories for a new maga- 
zine to be devoted exclusively to material of the 
occult, weird, ghost, supernatural, vampire, voodoo, 
ebi, werewolf, reincarnation, mystic and psychic 


types. 

Shorts for this should not exceed 8000 words, 
and novelettes should run between 25,000 and 
80,000 words. No serials. 

These stories may contain woman interest and 
be laid in any part of the world. It is extremely 
important that in them are stressed the elements 
of mystery and terror. The reader must shudder 
and be mystified and fascinated and wholly en- 
thrilled until the story is over. They should be 
neither highbrow nor cheap and thrilling trash, 
but well constructed stcries of good quality. Two 
cents a word and up on acceptance is offered. 

Address stories care of Harry Bates, Clayton 
Magazines, 80 Lafayette St.. New York City. 





Fiction House 

Fiction House has changed the length 
requirements of their serials. They now 
hold all serials to a 45,000 word maximum 
—to be presented in three 15,000 word in- 
stallments. They will also consider two 
part 30,000 word serials. 

Serials will no longer be a “must” fea- 
ture of Fiction House magazines. Their 
previous arbitrary market for serials has 
been abolished in favor of accepting only 





by Century Co. 


Writing for the Quality Magazines 


WOULD you like to write and sell essays, articles, stories and 
novels to the quality group of magazines?* 
find my criticism and coaching service of material help to you. 


_My own work has appeared in Atlantic Monthly, North American 
Review, Plain Talk, Yale Review, Century, etc. 


I AM chiefly interested in finding talented young writers with 

whom I can work, and who are willing to pay my moderate fees. 
If you have ability and are willing to work with me, I know you 
will meet with steady and certain success. 

If you wish to try my service, send me a manuscript and a letter telling 
about your own efforts. Writers who are really serious, who really want to sell 
to the quality group or publish novels of real merit, and who have confidence 
in their own ability will find satisfaction in my criticism and coaching service. 
I will help you carve out a literary career for yourself. 

Criticism and coaching on novels given special attention. 


If so, you will 


My novels are published 





1200 SPRINGHILL AVENUE 





HOWARD SNYDER 


*The quality group consists of Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, American Mercury, Nation, 
Scribner's, Forum, Golden Book, Bookman, North American Review, Yale Review, etc. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
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serials that are good on their own story 
merits. 

Incidentally, Action Stories, 220 East 
42nd St., New York will now buy good 
strong adventure stories that take place any- 
where on the globe. But, remember action 
must never let up in your story. Fight 
Stories, same address, has not been finding 
the well told shorts they need and are out 
gunning for them. Better see a copy first 
on the newsstand. 





University of Washington, Chapbooks, is 
a series of 65c booklets. Will accept manu- 
scripts dealing with modern literature, art, 
science, etc., intended for intellectual read- 
ers. The length desired is between 4000 and 
6000 words. They report within two weeks 
and pay cash on publication. Also use col- 
lections of woodcuts, particularly dealing 
with interesting localities. Twelve wood- 
cuts issued as one book, 
Glen Hughes is Editor. Address: 
University of Washington Chapbooks, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Great Detective Cases, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is looking for sensational crime stories of 
fact, cn which photographs are available—stories 
that have at least some element of mystery, and 
some detective work in them. Photographs are 
desirable that are in any way connected with the 
case. 

We pay two cents a word on acceptance. Ac- 
ceptable photographs paid for ger good photos, 
important tu the case, $5 each; small or unim- 
portant photos, from $1 to $3 each. 

Stories may be 2000 to 8000 words or longer. 

We do not give any assignments, or promise ac- 
ceptance. All stories have to be on a submitted 
basis, subject to possible rejection. 

If you would care to write up some crime case 
on which you have inside information, or detailed 
first-hand information, or know where you can get 
it, and will submit the story under the above con- 
ditions, we would like to suggest the following, 
— is based on experience of what our readers 
1Ke: 


1. Choose the sensational crime case on which 
photographs can be secured, which has some 
element of mystery, some detective work, prefer- 
ably with the “woman element” in the story. 
The stronger this element is the better. Avoid 
crimes of obvious, low degeneracy. While we 
publish many murder stories, we also desire 
crime cases, other than murder, that have 
strong interest and mystery. Unsolved crime 
cases are not popular with our readers. 

2. If possible, get a detective or police official or 
other official by-line—to tell the story in the 
first person, as told to you, 
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COLUMBIA GR 
UNIVERSITY Qa 


HOME STUDY COURSES 








CREATIVE WRITING 


technique of good writing can 

be taught. Improved style can be ac- 

quired by practice under the guidance of 
competent teachers. 


Members of our English Department are 
giving personal instruction through our 
home study courses to many people 
whose previous education qualifies them 
to undertake work of this kind. 


Our experience with professional men 
and women who wish to express them- 
selves more effectively, as well as with 
those who intend to make writing their 
life work, has proved the value of this 
system of training. 

We shall be glad to discuss fully with 


anyone the advisability of enrolling for 
these courses. 








CoLuMBIA UNiveRsITY, Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information 
about Columbia University Home Study Courses, 
I am interested in the following subjects: 


» —5-31 
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PLAYS WANTED 
Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Plays and other Plays, for Children. 
Cask on acceptance. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


(OK Manuscripts Wanted 











All subjects--Fiction (Novel length). 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 

cine, Science, World War, Professions, History. 

por Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous, Prose 

(30, 
tions). Friendly reading free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES 
a up. Fully ranteed. 
ree Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and re 
prices. 


NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 



























. Don’t exaggerate — stick to the facts — make 
your story sincere and human—but don’t let this 
prevent your making it dramatic and full of 
suspense. 

4. Be specific: when characters are first intro- 

duced into the story, tell the reader who and 

what they are. Be exact: give street addresses, 
actual names in full, locations, descriptions, 
dates, etc., with careful accuracy. 

If photographs cannot be sent with the story, 

those available may be listed and described. 

6. Do not use onion-skin or newspaper, copy paper. 

7. Important: If story is adaptable to have mys- 
tery in it, do not give solution until you have to. 
When practicable, open story with discovery of 
the crime, and keep solution from reader as 
long as possible—by hints and suggestions 
throwing doubts and questionings into his mind 
on every opportunity. Never let the reader 
know in advance more than the detective knows 
at any particular stage of the case — and, when- 
ever possible, without distorting the facts, let 
the reader know less—keep him guessing. 

8. Please be sure to advise me beforehand of what 
case you are intending to write, so that I can 
check on whether we have already published it. 

Wo. L. Lucas, Editor. 


a 





Hollywood Romances is published by the 
Dell Publishing Company at 100 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 





Mail to International Detective Stories, formerly 
at 11 West 42nd St., New York City, is returned 
marked “Removed—left no address.” 
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Transfer 


Beginning with the April issue the Mer- 
wil Publishing Company took over the maga- 
zines published by the Irwin Publishing 
Company, and will continue publication at 
143 W. 20th Street, New York, until June 
15th. Merle W. Hersey has been retained 
as editor, and in a statement to WRiITER’S 
Dicest stated that she did not want any 
manuscripts submitted between June 15th 
and August 1st. The office will be closed 
during that period and after vacation it is 
probable that a change of address will be 
made, The magazines included in this group 
are Hot Stories, Joy Stories, and LaParee. 
Humor was recently discontinued. 





Dear Epiror: 

I should be glad of an announcement to the 
effect that we are extending our scope and can 
use a few additional correspondents in practically 
every state. We want only men and women who 
have had regular newspaper or trade journal ex- 
perience. To such writers we pay a flat rate of 
one-half cent a word for all acceptable copy. 

R. G. Kine, Editor, 
Central Trade News Bureau. 
P. QC. Box 767, Wichita, Kansas. 











Do you wish to write articles? 


552 Riverside Drive, 





What Do You Want To Write? 


Do you want to write fiction that will sell quickly and bring in money? 

A writer came to me last fall with this problem. Beginning with January he has had a 
story in every issue of one magazine, and others are scheduled for some months ahead. In 
addition, he has sold one or more stories to four other magazines. His sales during this period 
of depression have provided him with luxuries he could not otherwise have afforded. 


Do you wish to write for the best markets, even though it takes longer? 


Pictorial Review, which publishes a greater number of stories three-starred by O’Brien 
than does any other woman’s magazine, will carry a story on which I worked with the author 
—nor will this be the first story I helped sell to this market. 


I have helped writers sell to Liberty, College Humor, The Forum and other big magazines, 
as well as to magazines of fashion, travel, and other specialized interests. We have also sold 
articles to big metropolitan newspapers that pay for contributions. 

Why do you wish to write? What markets do you wish to reach? Write me about your 
interests, your literary ambitions and the obstacles in your way. I’m selling my own copy and 
I'll understand your problems. I'll write you personally and I'll be as helpful as possible. 

Manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 words or less, and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated and all fiction magazines. 


New York City 
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Confessions of an Editor's Reader 


By DorotHy ANN BLANK 


First Reader, College Humor Magazine 


HAVE a job. It is rather a heartless 
job, and is called a “first reader.” It 
consists of reading every manuscript 
submitted to a national magazine of some 
importance. I must cast a critical eye over 
some five thousand manuscripts — novels, 
short stories, articles, poems, skits and 
jokes—every month. Since a monthly mag- 
azine can use only a pitiful few of these 
items in each issue, it is my sad duty daily 
to return hundreds of manuscripts. I must 
be generous with the little brown deckle- 
edged rejection slips. I must be a dealer 
in disappointments, whether I like it or not. 
Writers hate rejection slips. So do read- 
ers and editors. I wish it were possible for 
me to write a constructive letter to soften 
the blow of each rejection I convey, but 
since there are only a given number of hours 
each day, and I have only two hands, one 
typewriter and a very small stenographer, 
that is out of the question and I am forced 
to employ these detestable slips. But rejec- 
tion slips are printed on one side only. 
When a manuscript is distinctly out of 
key with our publication and another mag- 
azine comes to my mind as a logical market 
for it, I scrawl this information on the back 
of the slip. _ When a verse lifts my heart, 
I tell the poet so in pencil — he probably 





can’t read it, but I have applauded in my 
own curious fashion. When I can suggest 
a twist which I think will make a mediocre 
story salable, I do so, on the reverse side of 
the brown slip. I am a bit Scotch when it 
comes to giving adverse criticism, however. 

Criticism is at best an ungracious task. 
Writers beg for it. If the editor evades the 
issue and endeavors to be tactful, penning 
a vague and faintly apologetic reason for 
rejection, he is accused of being a hypocrite. 
If he is frank, the writer is deeply offended 
and more certain than ever that his work 
is truly great though as yet unrecognized. 

There is one man who sends manuscripts 
to me regularly. There is no style to his 
writing, no originality to his plots, no spar- 
kle to his dialogue. His characters do not 
live. His stories are manuscripts—sheafs 
of paper in brown envelopes — inanimate 
objects. Ten minutes after I have read one 
of them, I would not be able to tell you whiat 
it was about. 

Yet, every time I return a manuscript to 
this gentleman he writes me a postal ask- 
ing me to inform him definitely why I re- 
turned the story. The first time I received 
one of these postals I wrote back very cour- 
teously saying the story did not fit in with 
our present requirements, a true statement 




















if I ever made one. I might have added 
that we would in all probability never have 
requirements into which it would fit, but I 
didn’t. Back in a trice came another postal. 
“Why do you insist on being hypocritical ? 
Please give me a criticism of my story im- 
mediately.” I wrote back that it did not 
have sufficient merit to warrant our pur- 
chasing it. Postal No. 3 contained the in- 
formation that it was every bit as good as 
the stories we print all the time. And in 
the same mail was an indignant letter ad- 
dressed to my chief, complaining of discour- 
teous treatment to contributors on the part 
of one of his staff. Now, I ask you— 

A very sweet lady called on me one day. 
She wore one of those “matron” hats—you 
know, the kind that are high in the front 
and branch out at the sides? She had an 
umbrella and a large tapestry knitting bag 
that looked as though it ought to be called a 
reticule, and from it she took a composition 
book filled with hand written poems. They 
were homely verses on homely subjects. 
They were filled with lovely sentiments and 
the milk of human kindness. They were 
replete with split infinitives, hanging parti- 
ciples, poor punctuation and bad spelling. 
The sweet lady insisted that I read them 
while she waited, hanging over me and gaz- 
ing at my expression, which I endeavored 
to disguise as much as possible. After I had 
read several of these horrible examples, I 
told the sweet lady, very gently, that I was 
sorry but her poems weren’t the type that 
we could use in our magazine. She ele- 
vated her eyebrows in surprise, and said, 
“Why, my work has been compared to 
Edgar Guest’s !” 

I talked with her over an hour. She made 
me read every one of her poems—she even 
read some of them aloud to me! She told 
me some of her friends told her she was a 
second James Whitcomb Riley. She in- 
sisted that I criticize them for her — if I 
didn’t like them, I must tell her why. In 
desperation, as the afternoon wore on, I 
finally did tell her that her writing was im- 
mature and not polished and that I feared 
she would never be famous. She rose in 
indignation and departed, sweeping out 
without her umbrella, but delivering the 
parting shot that “I might think I was 
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pretty smart, but some of her poems had 
been read over the radio!” 

You see it’s a thankless job. They think 
they want criticism but they don’t. Writ- 
ers have no sense of humor. Humorists, 
even, have no sense of humor. They are 
the most sensitive souls in the world, and 
just about the hardest with whom to do 
business. 

Then there are friends. Readers and 
editors, being only human after all, have 
friends; and these friends, also being only 
human after all, are often writers. Some- 
times, heaven be praised, they are authors, 
but more often they are—people who write. 
They want you to read every page as it 
slides out of their typewriter. They know 
you can do something for them. You_want 
to read their stuff—you’d love to do some- 
thing for them. Each time you open a new 
envelope from them you pray that this time 
they will come through. But, though it 
tears your heart out by the roots, if your 
reader mind tells you that it is the better 
part of editorial wisdom to let it go out of 
your life, you must reach for a rejection 
slip instead of a check book. 

Another grievance I might as well take 
this opportunity to air is the fact that writ- 
ers are usually totally without a sense of 
gratitude. You may work with them, make 
suggestions, help them re-write, do your 
level best to persuade the powers that be to 
read manuscripts you know aren’t right, in 
peril of having your boss say to you, in gruff 
editorial tones, “What the hell did you show 
me this for?” simply because you thought 
you saw the germ of something there—and 
when they finally crash through and win an 
acceptance, they will sail past your lowly 
office into the editorial sanctum without so 
much as how-do-you-do. 

All this is very disheartening to a natu- 
rally humane person like myself. I confess 
I am so chicken hearted that I go easy on 
my reading the week before Christmas 
because I can’t bear to think of all those 
poor striving writers saying, “Oh, I got a 
combing jacket from Cousin Mae and a 
relish dish from Delbert, and a blasted hope 
from College Humor!” 

You see—believe it or not !—editors are 
people. 
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OR my own convenience, I divide ju- 
venile plays into four groups: 


First — plays for the children 
themselves. 

The plays in group one are for the child’s 
own theatre—the garage, the lawn, the base- 
ment, or perchance, the living room. Un- 
doubtedly the entrance fee for the thrill 
seeking audience will be ten pins or five 
buttons—said buttons to be converted into 
cash, so that Mother may return them to 
Dad’s shirts or other intimate wearing ap- 
parel. These plays must be very short with 
simple stage settings. Everything, in fact, 
that the children themselves can do with- 
out any help from adults. The effect on 
the audience need not be considered by the 
writer, for the grown-up who cannot 
tremble with ecstacy as the cowboy lover 








Writing and 
Selling the 
Juvenile Play 


By Rusy Paitirrs BRAMWELL 
Author of 75 Published and Produced Plays 


pramces his broomstick horse across 

the stage had better refrain from 

attending these theatrical perform- 
ances, saving his pins and buttons for 
more practical purposes. 

The model for these plays? Can 
you remember the first time you found 

a really truly pattern for a doll’s dress 

in Mother’s pattern book? You or- 

dered it. It arrived. And, oh, the 

breathless wonder. when you found 

you had a paper as full of notches 
, and holes and curves and directions 

as those Mother used! Then with 

tongue-chewing labor but without any 

help from Mother or Big Sister, you 
put the thing together and—it was—a dress 
for one of the dolls! (You men may con- 
sider auto or airplane models—they will an- 
swer equally as well.) 

Now, when the children open their very 
own magazines, you can understand how 
delighted they are to find an honest-to-good- 
ness play that is suitable for the garage 
stage, with broomstick horses and costumes 
that may be purloined from the rag bag or 
the wardrobe of any absent member of the 
family. And since all editors want to please 
their readers, it follows that such plays in- 
stantly find a market. If the manuscript 
is less than 500 words in length, the check 
may be returned by air mail. 

Any of the children’s magazines furnish 
a market, though John Martin’s is the best 
—paying the highest price. 
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HE educational plays—group two—are 
all those entertainments and games whose 
sole purpose is to teach something. I con- 
tend that there is nothing in the field of edu- 
cation—readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, and all 
the modern developments of these three 
old faithfuls—which cannot be turned into 
a play. “Game-Plays” I often call them, 
and my theory is “learn by doing.” 


Go back again into childhood. Didn’t you 
find out more about counting and making 
change those days you played store than 
you did from all the elaborate explanations 
from teacher? Big Brother Bob could tell 
you how to hold the bat and when to wave 
it through the air, but all his talk could not 
make you a good batter as long as he kept 
you chasing balls. You had to DO the bat- 
ting. So apply that to anything you want 
to teach youngsters and you have a “Game- 
Play.” First of all you must have the ability 
to make inanimate things live. Mother 
Digit, The Giant Carelessness, Colonel 
Count, Sally Add—everything must become 
living creatures to you. After you have 
created the characters, you must train them 
—feed them knowledge about themselves, 
so that they can work it into their conver- 
sation. Let them understand the certain 
lessons you want to put across. Then, al- 
low the characters to run the show. They 
will if they are truly alive, and you will 
have variety, color and interest. 


For example may I use one of my own 
experiences? I was writing a play, “At the 
Back of the Calendar” (Roach-Fowler, pub- 
lishers of The World Book). Co-operation 
was the theme, self-aggrandizement was 
the plot. In their home at the Back of the 
Calendar, the months conducted a which-is- 
the-best contest, with Father Time as the 
judge. I made each month a definite char- 
acter possessing special days—these special 
days furnished the information or educa- 
tional part. 


Mr. Roach returned the manuscript, sug- 
gesting that I represent the months by spe- 
cial days. For instance February should be a 
little valentine instead of a tiny girl 
who bragged about possessing Valen- 
tine Day, George Washington’s birthday, 
and others; December should be a Santa 
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Claus instead of a girl in glistening snowy 
white, who gloried in owning Christ’s birth- 
day. Now I wanted to please the editor, 
so I started to rewrite the play. For days 
I struggled with these thirteen boys and 
girls. Mentally, they were seated before 
me in a semi-circle on my desk, and in the 
second writing they were stubborn, at times 
almost impudent. Finally, one morning 
they walked out on me—they scrambled off 
my desk, looking somewhat like those ad- 
vertisements of Old Dutch Cleanser, scurry- 
ing out the doors and windows of a house. 
Try as I might I could not get those char- 
acters to move or talk on paper. I could 
feel them running all around the room but 
they would not come near my desk. 

“All right. Come on and run your own 
show,” I exclaimed right out loud. Old 
Father Time and all the months romped 
back to their semi-circle. And such fun! 
It was almost uncanny the way the ideas 
for unusual stunts came into being. I merely 
wrote what those thirteen children said 
and did. 

With abject apologies for not following 
his advice, I returned the manuscript to 
Mr. Roach. By return mail came his an- 
swer and I memorized the first paragraph: 

“You know more about playlets than I do. 
To say I am de-elighted is putting it mildly 
—I am simply carried away with the unus- 
ually fine production you have given us.” 

So create your characters, train them, 
educate them, but let them be “masters of 
their fate’—no, of their show. 

These educational plays must be short— 
fifteen hundred words or less. I have found 
the fewer the words the greater the pay. 
Have properties that can be made in the 
construction class at school—head bands, 
armlets or such things. Often, if the play 
is to be used again and again in the school 
room, the dialogue may be suggested so that 
the children make up their own words. Too, 
use all the children whenever possible or 
have the characters selected on a competi- 
tive basis. For instance, in “Forward 
March” (Kindergarten- Primary Maga- 
zine): 

LADY EDUCATION—The best 
little girl. She need not have the best 
grades, but the one who has helped 
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others. Education must help others, 

you know. 

MAJOR SUNSHINE--The hap- 
piest boy or girl. 
MAJOR WATER—The cleanest. 

The playlet itself has marches and songs 
—new jingles for old nursery tunes—so 
that the whole affair may be used again 
and again like a glorified game. 

Editors of school magazines are enthusi- 
astic about this type of play. If you send 
to National Educational Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
you can get a bulletin which lists every edu- 
cational periodical. Almost 1001 markets 
for a two-cent stamp! 


HE third type of juvenile play is for 

formal occasions—guest days, parent- 
teacher affairs or for raising money. There 
should be a definite plot, and though there 
may be worthwhile information in the dia- 
logue, the main purpose—to give pleasure 
to the audience—should be stressed. There 
should be minute descriptions for stage set- 
tings as well as for the action. 

Just because children are acting before an 
audience of adoring relatives and friends 
who will applaud everything they do, no 
matter how pcorly or slovenly it is done, is 
no excuse for some of the entertainment 
(?) presented. Young people should be 
made to realize that when they attempt to 
entertain, they should produce something 
that truly gives pleasure. 


JN WRITING these plays work in the 

audience whenever possible. Some of 
you know how you enjoyed having the Zieg- 
feld Follies’ girls come tripping down the 
gang-plank and tickle the bald-headed man 
or pelt the fat fellow with cotton snowballs. 
Steal Mr. Ziegfeld’s idea and use your au- 
dience. For instance, in “A Bouquet for 
Mother” (Kindergarten-Primary Maga- 
zine), six little girls prepare a living bou- 
quet for their mothers. Poking their heads 
through a lacy paper background, each re- 
cites a jingle concerning a certain task per- 
formed. From some place in the audience 
the mother rises and names the flower, as: 


BABS: For me to be happy is one of 
your wishes, 
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So I sing all the while I’m drying the 
dishes. 

BABS’S MOTHER (rising in the au- 
dience): Happiness! Oh, that 
must be a daisy—a great yellow 
daisy.” 


Then see that the play contains action. 
Use spools if you wish, making them repre- 
sent your characters, bringing them on and 
off an improvised stage on your desk. In 
this way you can see that you do not have 
Johnny enter right when four speeches back 
you made Johnny exit left and you have 
no possible way for Johnny to cross from 
left to right without the audience seeing 
him. Remember, some mother and teacher 
producers know absolutely nothing about 
dramatics. They follow, or attempt to fol- 
low, the written words. So make it as easy 
as possible for your play to have a fair pre- 
sentation. 

Again, with your spool actors you can 
check up on grouping. Haven’t you sat 
through performances and felt that you 
would like to place two or three girls over 
to the left side of the stage or move one 
tall boy back where he would not hide the 
tiny girl when she sang her song? Perhaps 
in your final setting you may have all the 
girls on the right, the boys in the center, 
and the left hanging empty or unadorned. 
The mother or teacher is not aware of the 
picture you see, but the wearied spectators 
go home wishing that amateur shows could 
be a little more finished. 

Markets for these plays are the entertain- 
ment houses, such as Eldridge, March 
Brothers, Bakers, Penn, and Little Drama 
Shop of The Household Magazine. 

Under the last group come the plays that 
Little Theatre groups present. Often they 
are dramatizations of well-known fairy 
tales or classics. These require a different 
technique than the other groups, and the 
markets are the various drama organiza- 
tions in the larger cities. 

You will notice that I have not mixed 
the Sunday School and the school room 
plays. The Sunday School entertainments 
differ from the others only in subject mat- 
ter. Use the same principles, the same 
types, and sell to David C. Cook, American 
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Baptist Publication Society, Heidelberg 
Press, and others. In Sunday School plays 
of the first type are the little stories acted 
out in the kindergarten department. 

Never before has there been such a de- 
mand for juvenile plays. One publisher 
wrote me only a short time ago that he be- 
lieves “learning-by-doing” is THE educa- 
tional method of the future. 

So prepare your manuscripts and send 
them forth. Oh, you will have some boom- 
erang ones, but if you will conceal your in- 
formation in keen characterization, snappy 
dialogue, clever plot and surprising enter- 
tainment, you will find that instead of the 
manuscripts, checks will come back—and 
sometimes three-figured checks. 


MARKETS FOR JUVENILE PLAYS 


CHILDREN’s MaGazinEs—John Martin’s 
Book, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
New York. Playmates, A. R. Muel- 
ler Printing Co., 3025 East Seventy-fifth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Junior Home, The 
D. C. Kreidler Co., 1018 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Child Life, Rose 
Waldo, Editor, 536 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Childhood, Rex Publishing 
Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

EpucaTIONAL Matertat—Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New 
York. Kindergarten - Primary Magazine, 
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The J. H. Shults Co., Manistee, Michigan. 
Progressive Publishing Co., Progressive 
Teacher, Knoxville, Tennessee. March 
Brothers, 208 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, 
Ohio. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
Theatre and Drama, 116 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, New York. George F. 
Rosche & Co., 337 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sunpay ScHoot Pusrications—David 
C. Cook Publications, Elgin, Illinois. Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hall-Mack Co., 1018 Atch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. American Baptist Pub. Co., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
Standard Pub. Co., Eighth, Ninth and Cut- 
ter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Heidel- 
berg Press, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SoMEWHAT LONGER EDUCATIONAL AND 
ENTERTAINMENT Priays — The Little 
Drama Shop, Autrum Crawfor, Editor-in- 
Chief, Ida Megliario, Editor, Household 
Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. J. Fishers & 
Brothers, ? Bible House, New York, New 
York. Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio. Walter H. Baker 
& Co., Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. T. 
S. Denison & Co., 154 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
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The “One-Man” Reviews 







By Jack Conroy 


HE AUTHOR, who has a yen for the 
artistic, and who is determined to 
keep his style pure and undefiled, is 

apt to consider only a half dozen or so pe- 
riodicals as being likely markets—Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The American Mercury, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and possibly two or three 
others. He has found that the “pulps” re- 
quire more action than characterization, 
more facility than depth. Consequently, 
when his ambitious efforts are rejected by 
the more prominent of the ultra-sophisti- 
cated and polished reviews, he is prone to 
despair, thinks of recording the harrowing 
adventures of Two-Gun Harry or Dead- 
wood Ike. He pores over glossaries of 
racketeer and underworld jargon, begins to 
get “air minded” with an eye on the avia- 
tion stories’ field. 

There is good money in the “pulps,” and 
a wide market, but there is keen competi- 
tion, too, and a certain adeptness for this 
sort of work is not easily acquired by some 
writers. Many a potential Hemingway or 
Michael Gold could never turn out an ac- 
ceptable tale of the popular and more ob- 
vious type. After a few abortive attempts 
and successive rebuffs, the embryonic 
artist — invariably less dogged and more 
temperamental than the hardier breeds— 
subsides to newspaper work or selling real 
estate or patent can openers. 

There is a fairly wide market for the 
“literary” type of article and story, but the 
magazines of this group we are about to 
consider commonly pay nothing for mate- 
rial, and never very highly. Their circula- 
tion is limited, and if they appear on the 
newsstands their sales never mount to im- 
pressive proportions. But alert editors of 
national publications scan them faithfully 
for likely new contributors. The possibil- 








ity of discovering a vital new writer is a 
fiery column of hope before weary editors, 
and these Bohemian periodicals are truly 
the “advance guard” of future literary 
movements and schools of thought. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien, when searching for mate- 
rial for his annual compilation of best short 
stories, frequently disregards a host of sto- 
ries in enamelled journals to be-star liber- 
ally the contents of a magazine which pays 
nothing for contributions and has a circula- 
tion of a thousand or less. 

“Spoon River Anthology” first appeared 
in Reedy’s Mirror, a comparatively obscure 
midwest review which in its heyday fostered 
a galaxy of now celebrated authors. Er- 
nest Hemingway published his work in sev- 
eral of the “one-man” and “expatriate” or- 
gans before he leaped into international 
prominence. 

One issue of a little known literary re- 
view published by an American in France 
contains such names as Robert McAlmon, 
Kay Boyle, Eugene Jolas, Ezra Pound, and 
Samuel Putnam. In Montana, James Stev- 
ens, chronicler of Paul Bunyan, along with 
other literary luminaries, contributes to the 
Frontier; while in Iowa City John T. Fred- 
erick has established a tradition of excel- 
lence with his Midland. 

Ezra Pound, the cynical exile of Rapallo, 
recently said: “The mental life of the na- 
tion is carried on by small independent re- 
views like Morada; the big commercial mag- 
azines like Harper's and Scribner’s contrib- 
ute no more to the intellectual life than does 
the cloak and suit trade. They have as 
much right to exist, but they ought to be 
stripped of the last shreds of literary or 
intellectual credit, supposing that any such 
still adhere. The same applies to the men 
who exploit the supposed ‘taste’ of the sup- 
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posed ‘public’ by conforming to editorial 
standard.” 

Whatever may be the opinion of the “ad- 
vance guard” reviews concerning the bet- 
ter known periodicals, it is certain that the 
editors of the latter eagerly welcome mate- 
rial from the new authors who are con- 
stantly breaking into the smaller journals. 
Their work usually possesses a novelty and 
vigor which has worn off the burnt-out idol 
of yesteryear. In these hectic and fickle 
days, popularity for all excepting the head- 
liners is ephemeral, and the public demands 
frequent changes in the cast of characters. 
I know several instances in which editors 
whose names strike awe to even the most 
prolific fictioneers have personally solicited 
material from writers whose work had been 
noticed in one or other of the independent 
reviews. More often than not such solicita- 
tion leads to a sale and further contacts. 

“You’re wasting your time with those 
one-horse sheets,” a sagacious author ad- 
vised a friend of mine who had what his 
cynical nestor called “delusions of gran- 
deur” about the highbrow periodicals. 
“Where does this artistic stuff get you? 
You give it away, don’t you? You buy type- 
writer ribbons, and paper and beaucoup 
stamps without even a sporting chance of 
getting anything back. Some of the big 
magazines pay for this ‘literary’ stuff, but 
they’ve got their contribs. picked, and you'll 
never horn in on the inner circle. . . How 
many times have you tried already, and got 
a classy slip handsomely engraved with the 
editor’s decorous regrets? Listen, kid: bet- 
ter try your hand at something that sells 
for real hard cash, like two-gun westerns, 
or mounties, or true confessions — or even 
smutty stories.” 

But my friend knew his field, and stuck 
to it. He published in the small journals 
for more than two years without receiving 
a cent in payment, and actually expending 
a tidy sum in aiding and abetting them with 
subscriptions. But a famous editor was re- 
cently struck with his work and an article 
in what is considered an almost inaccessible 
periodical was the result. Other editors are 
regarding his manuscripts with increased 
favor and respect. 
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T MUST not be imagined that the inde- 
pendent reviews are willing to accept 
anything in any kind of shape. Though 

they frequently pay only in reputation, their 
requirements are often exacting. Because 
they do allow a wider latitude of expression 
and a freer rein to creative impulses, they 
are favored by material from writers whose 
products command fancy prices elsewhere. 
Usually publishing a little advertising or 
only that of a distinctly aesthetic nature, 
these periodicals can afford to scorn the 
conventions more than their more circum- 
scribed brethren. For this reason they are 
a solace and a refuge for literary and polit- 
ical radicals of brilliant talents but uncon- 
querable and unsubmissive convictions not 
countenanced by the majority of conserva- 
tive organs. 

The standards of selection vary widely, 
of course. Some of the “one-man” maga- 
zines publish nothing but idiotic trash of 
the rankest sort. But there is room for all 
the four and seventy jarring literary sects 
and schools, and magazines catering to each 
can be found. Vitality and innovation are 
the prime requisites, and an editor will 
struggle valiantly with a newcomer if he is 
convinced that the neophyte has the ability 
to create something fresh and new. A kind 
of fraternalism cements the “advance guard” 
reviews, and getting in onc is often an “open 
sesame” to the others and to the 
higher-ups. 

It is hardly necessary to say that mortal- 
ity among “earth’s delicate children,” as 
James Rorty has named the fugitive maga- 
zines, is terrific. Surrounded by almost in- 
calculable difficulties, some of them struggle 
along for a few issues and expire. One is- 
sue is the life span of others. Their publi- 
cation is essentially a labor of love, and any- 
one who officiates at the nativity of a new 
one with any illusions of profit is soon un- 
deceived. But many of them have carved 
their niches in the Hall of Fame of Amer- 
ican letters. : 

The appended list of “advance guard” 
magazines is fairly complete, and I have 
made an effort to list only those whose ed- 
itors exercise some measure of judgment 
and discernment in selecting material. 
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Blues, Charles Henri Ford, 28 Grove St., 
New York City. 

Driftwind, Walter John Coates, North Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 

Earth, Joseph Niver, 211 N. Hale, Wheaton, 
Illinois. 
Experiment, 
England. 
Folk-Say, A Regional Miscellany, B. A. Bot- 
kin, University of Okla., Norman, Okla. 
Frontier, H. G. Merriam, University of Mor- 

tana, Missoula. 

Front, N. V. Servire, Rietzangerlaan 15, The 
Hague, Holland. 

The Hound and Horn, 10 E. 48rd St., 
York. 

The Left, George Redfield, 218 West Third, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Left Writers, Herbert Robbins, A-2 Iowa 
Apts., Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Modern Quarterly, V. F. Calverton, 1818 
Ashburton St., Baltimore. 

The Mecrada, Donal McKenzie, Villa des Col- 
letes, cagnes-sur-Mer, Alpes Maritimes, 
France. 

Nativity, Boris J, Israel, 1414 Madison Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

New Masses, Michael Gold, 112 East 19th, 
New York City. 

The New Review, Samuel Putnam, 42 bis rue 
du Plessis, Fontenay-aux-Roses, Seine, 
France. 

Outspan, P. O. Box 245, Bloomfontein, Orange 
Free State, South Africa. 

Pagany, Richard Johns, 19 Charles St., 
ton, Mass. 

The Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station “A”, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. 

Tambour, Harold J. Salemson, 3 rue Berthol- 
let, Paris (V) France. 

The Tanager, Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa. 

This Quarter, 4 rue Delambre, Montparnasse, 
Paris, France. 


6a King’s Parade, Cambridge, 


New 


Bos- 


Epitor’s Note: According to the best in- 
formation we could get, the following mag- 
azines also belong to what Mr. Conroy calls 
“the advance guard reviews” and are being 
published today, but we have been unable 
to secure from them a statement of their 
editorial requirements. 
All’s Well, Chas. J. Finger, Gayetta Lodge, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Columbia, New Haven, Conn. 

Commonweal, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, 
New Yor 

Husk, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Midland, Box 457, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Miscellany, 26 W. 9th St., New York. 


Overland Monthly, 1024 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Reflex, Suite 707, 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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The Frontier, State University, Missoula, Mont. 
H. G. Merriam, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. Literary magazine; no pay- 
ment. “We consider excellent stories, verse, essays 
from any writer, but since the magazine is avowed- 
ly regional we prefer material reflecting North- 
west life. At the present we are crowded with 
material. Also use original historical documents 
of Western life that have never before been pub- 
lished. We report promptly.” 


Driftwind from the North Hiils, North Mont- 
pelier, Vt. Walter John Coates, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. Sectional 
magazine of literature and idealism. “We use 
short prose-essays, sketches, biographies, satire, 
humor, stories, from 500 to 1500 words in length. 
We are overstocked just now. No payment is 
made for material published.” 


The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Henry T. Schnittkind, Editor. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. Literary 
magazine. “We will continue to award every 
four months, until further notice, a prize of $100 
for the best poem printed during those four 
months. There is no limitation as to style or sub- 
ject or length. We have no dogmatic standards 
about the forms of poetry. What we are con- 
cerned with is substance. We also use short short 
stories, but there is no payment offered other than 
prizes. We report promptly.” 











Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Neb. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. Literary quar- 
terly; no payment. “We are especially anxious to 
publish the work of promising young writers. Our 
editorial interest centers chiefly about the short 
story, but we also use poetry, essays, and articles. 
Short stories should not exceed 5000 words. In 
substance they should reveal an honest and au- 
thentic treatment:of life. We do not very often 
print so-called ‘happy’ stories for the simple rea- 
son that such stories almost invariably misrepre- 
sent life in one way or another. We report within 
a month.’ 


The Left, 218 W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 
George Redfield and Jay du Von, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine 
of radical and experimental art and _ literature. 
“We solicit prose or poetry that is radical or ex- 
perimental in form or content. We use photo- 
graphs, especially ‘industrials.’ We report within 
a week. No payment is made for published ma- 
terial, as The Left is a co-operative venture.” 








Left Writers, A-2 Iowa Apts., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Herbert Robbins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; 75c a year. Left Writers is a maga- 
zine of proletarian literature. “We publish short 
stories, essays, book reviews, criticism and poetry 
of a revolutionary character. They should be 
under 3000 words in length. We report within a 
few days. There is no payment made for material 
accepted and published.” 





Earth, 211 N. Hale St., Wheaton, I11. 
Editor. Issued monthly ; "Qe a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Literary magazine, “We seldom use anything 
over 3000 words in length. We maintain that 


J. Niver, 
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radical and liberal thought may be expressed in 
a finished style. Our particular need at present 
is for short stories. We also use poetry and arti- 
cles. Report is prompt, and payment on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one-half to three cents a word.” 





Skyline, Cleveland College, Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dr. Frederick Herbert Adler, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. Literary 
(prose and poetry) magazine. “We are in the 
market for original literature—essays, articles, 
short stories, sketches, poetry of every kind. All 
material must be of a high standard of merit. Our 
columns are open to every one. We report prompt- 
ly, and do not pay for material published other 
than sending the contributor a free copy of the 
magazine.” 





Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. John H. McGinnis and 
Henry Smith, Editors. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2 a year. Devoted primarily to the inter- 
ests of the regional culture of the Southwestern 
states. “We are eager to see material written by 
Southwesterns and material about the Southwest, 
past or present,no matter who the authors may be. 
However, most of our articles are invited by us 
or proposed along lines suggested by conference 
with us. Suggest prospective contributors query 
us or submit a resumé of their story. Other than 
regional material is used occasionally. We repcrt 
promptly. Rate of payment is very small.” 





The Modern Quarterly, 1818 Ashburton St., 
Baltimore, Md. V. F. Calverton and : 
Schmalhausen, Editors. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Literary magazine; no pay- 
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“Short stories and poems are wanted of 
proletarian character. Also essays on Marxian 
philosophy, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, literature, cinema, music, drama, etc. 
Drawings, etchings, lithographs, cartoons, wood 
cuts, photographs, are used. We report promptly. 
The Modern Quarterly is a co-operative venture, 
and we do not pay for material published.” 


ment, 





Nativity, 1414 Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Boris J. Israel, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.25 a year. American literary magazine; 
no payment. “We want stories, poems, plays, ex- 
perimental scenarios and radio plays, sketches— 
literature in any form, known or new, so long as 
the author has something definite and vital to say 
and can say it forcefully and well. No fiction 
simply for entertainment, though humor in the 
form of sharp satire or bitter irony is welcomed. 
We cannot as yet use stories over 5000 words, and 
usually they come closer to 3000 or 3500. There 
is, however, no length limit for exceptional mate- 
rial. Articles and critical work only on assign- 
ment. We report within two or three weeks. As 
this magazine is a co-operative venture, no pay- 
ment is made for material accepted and published.” 





Folk-Say, a Regional Miscellany, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. B. A. Botkin, Editor. 
Issued annually; Year-book of folklore and re- 
gional culture, especially of the South and West. 
“We publish stories, sketches and articles inter- 
preting regional backgrounds, customs, characters, 
beliefs and legends, 5000 to 10,000 words. Also 
long poems or groups of poems dealing with same 
material. We do not pay for accepted and pub- 
lished material.” 





Novelist 


I’ll write that book some day, I swear! 
(But have you seen my curly hair, 

O Lady, have you seen my hair ?) 

Fame? Fortune? Shucks. It will be scrawled, 


When I am fat, 


When I am bald! 


I'll crack this nutty world! You'll see! 
(But meanwhile, feast your orbs on me— 
Observe, please do, my symmetry!) 

The work? I swear it will be launched 


When I am bald, 


When I am paunch’d! 


HAROLD FALLER. 
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Puppets--or People? 





By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


AMNED with faint praise! “Your 
story has charm but is too slight for 
our needs.” “Pleasant reading, but 


thin.” 


Possibly. But a surprise ending doesn’t 
make a memorable story. One remembers 
the story which becomes so vivid to the 

reader that he lives 





What is wrong with 
the story? The editor 
liked it — but not well 
enough to buy. Where 
is the weak spot? How 
can I make the story 
salable? Or if not this Stories, Wings, 
particular one, then 
what must I do differ- 
ently when planning 
the next in order to 
avoid those discourag- 
ing words of damning 


and Air Stories. 





Let’s take for granted 


Harriet Bradfield is Managing Editor 
of Love Romances, one of a group of 
magazines published by Fiction House, 
Inc. Other magazines published by this 
parent organization under the manager- 
ship of John F. Byrne are: 
Aces, Lariat Story 
Magazine, Frontier Stories, Northwest 
Stories, Fight Stories, Action Novels 


Through her reading of hundreds 
and hundreds of scripts, Miss Brad- 
field believes that the lack of emotion 
: in characters is one of the essential 
praise? reasons for many a rejection slip. 


through it with the 
hero or heroine, thrill- 
ing to danger with the 
hard-pressed hero; 
heart beating faster as 
iethens the love-lorn heroine is 
about to crash against 
the destructive rocks of 
romance. 

In order to bring out 
this emotional re- 
sponse, a story must 
contain emotional qual- 
ities. That sounds like 
a very abstract, elusive 








that we are talking to 

the intelligent writer, one who has studied 
the markets at which he is aiming and who 
has a general idea of what types of stories 
those markets buy; the writer whose stories 
hit the editorial target in the rings marked 
“This has possibilities,” “Worth reading 
again,” or “Keep an eye on this wrter,” but 
to whom the bull’s eye of a check in pay- 
ment seems elusive. 

In most cases, the hook on which the final 
rejection hangs is emution. The story may 
have a certain amount of interest, but it fails 
to rouse a strong emotional reaction in the 
reader. When he reconsiders the last dozen 
manuscripts he has been going over, that 
story hasn’t hit him hard enough to leave a 
reaction. It was forgotten with the next 
story read. 

Some writers think a startling situation 
will clinch the acceptance. They point this 
out to the editor in a letter such as this: 


“Dear Editor: Here is a story 
from the Oklahoma oil field which 
I hope you will like. The surprise 
ending will interest you.” 





quality to most of the 
writers with whom I have talked. How can 
it be made concrete? 


WELL, what is emotion? According to 

Funk and Wagnalls, emotion is “any 
strong movement of perturbation of the con- 
scious mind; an act or state of excited feel- 
ing; as, emotions of fear.” 


Still a little vague, isn’t it? But con- 
sider the key words: “conscious mind.” 
There is something definite to work on, for 
a conscious mind indicates a human being. 
So, in order to have emotion in your stories, 
you must have real human beings; not paper 
dolls, not cardboard figures or wooden auto- 
matons that you have to push or pull around 
by strings; not marionettes, whose words 
are broadcast by an unseen author crouch- 
ing behind the stage curtain. They must be 
genuine people, in three dimensions, with 
individual characterizations. Take out that 
last set of figures, on which you draped that 
unsalable plot. Look them over carefully. 
Naturally, you thought you had a pretty 
good idea when you cooked up that plot. 
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You had a couple of situations, maybe, that 
seemed knockouts. You even had some peo- 
ple lined up who seemed like just the right 
ones for that particular story. But what did 
you put down on paper? When you look it 
over carefully, doesn’t the trouble lie most- 
ly with your characters? Poke them, and 
they remain lifeless—clothes-horses to sup- 
port a certain quality necessary for the 
action of the story, always doing things in 
that one little rut—mechanically controlled 
—never quite convincing. 

Get out of the habit of cutting paper-doll 
people to fit the story you have planned. Put 
in real people, and study their emotions and 
reactions until you know exactly what they 
would do, given the set of circumstances you 
have laid out for the initial scene. You don’t 
need any fancy or expensive course in 
psychology for this—not if you have some 
common sense and an observant eye! (And 
if you lack either of these qualities, you 
shouldn’t be considering fiction writing as a 
career. ) 

All you need to do is to study the people 
around you carefully. Note their reactions 
to various situations: how they act; how 
they talk; what their facial expressions are ; 
whether they follow their first impulses; 
and, as much as you can, the underlying ex- 
periences in their lives which cause them to 
make their decisions. It will surprise you to 
notice how much you can tell about people’s 
mental states from the movements of their 
hands, from the pose of their feet, from the 
unconscious set of their lips! You are over- 
looking a big field if you are not studying 
those little telltale reactions. 

How bald and uninteresting writing can 
be when the author has failed to include any 
of these points. Take, for example, this bit: 
There has been a knock at the door and the 
heroine opens it, to reveal a stranger stand- 
ing there. 


He looked at Mary rather intently 
before stepping inside, and at the first 
glance fell in love with her. 


Then compare it with the following scene 
in which an experienced and successful love 
story writer handles the first meeting of the 
boy and girl: 
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Anne .... looked for the first time 
into the eyes of Derek. Eyes that were 
golden-brown, very gentle and friendly 
and kind. Eyes set in a lean, good- 
humored, boyish face that wore an en- 
gaging smile. 

“You’re Miss Graile, of course,” he 
greeted Anne. He was very gentle be- 
cause she was so small and thin and 
white that she looked as though a sum- 
mer breeze might blow her away. 

He helped her into the battered fliv- 
ver. Relaxed, Anne breathed deep of 
the warm spring, her eyes feasting on 
the novelty of green fields and woods. 
. . . . Derek shot a glance at Anne’s 
pale, rapt face and was silent, his heart 
touched with pity for the poor, fragile 
creature that she seemed. As though 
she felt his eyes upon her, she glanced 
up at him, startled. For the first time 
in her life, something stirred in Anne’s 
heart. Something that had been asleep 
—something of whose presence she had 
never before been aware. The ghost of 
a melody, newly awakened, unsure of 
itself. 


There is genuine feeling in that first meet- 
ing of Anne and Derek, because you know 
that the author really felt her story. She 
created real characters and put all her en- 
thusiasm into keeping them real and inter- 
esting and active. 

Don’t believe the person who insists that 
you can do fiction just as well with your 
tongue in your cheek. I’ve never seen one 
of those people who could live on what they 
made at writing fiction. Readers are no fools. 
They sense it only too quickly if a writer is 
not sincere in his liking for his work. That 
ring of sincerity reaches out from the printed 
page. It accounts for the tremendous suc- 
cess of the confessional story. It has brought 
success to many a writer who started with 
no other qualifications than the desire to tell 
a certain story and the conviction that it 
was a good story. 


T SEEMS to me that sincerity and en- 
thusiasm are outstanding characteristics 
of the successful writers I know. And hand 
in hand with enthusiasm for their stories 
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goes a genuine liking for the people who are 
their potential audiences. You can put peo- 
ple on paper better if you like them and are 
interested in their lives and doings, if you 
have the thrill of reaching out to far-flung 
audiences, thousands of miles beyond your 
own little corner of the earth. 

Of course, there are writers who make the 
mistake of meeting their audience too much 
more than half way. They gather in their 
friends, as soon as the final page of each new 
opus falls from the typewriter, and read the 
entire story aloud—carefully projecting their 
personality in every sentence and never per- 
mitting this selected group of “critics” to 
forget for a moment that a friend wrote it. 
They insist they want criticism, after the 
reading. But woe to the reckless one who 
mentions anything adverse. Those unkind 
words will be used against him ever after. 

There is, however, one useful purpose in 
reading parts of a manuscript aloud. In 
listening to the flow of words, one can detect 
awkward expressions or too complicated 
sentences which are not apparent to the eye. 
This is especially valuable in testing conver- 
sation. Can you imagine a modern girl—the 
kind who likes camping and outdoor sports— 
saying : 


“How I was tutored, polished, in- 
structed in all things! Studying, cram- 
ming, until I thought my poor bewil- 
dered little mind would crack. There 
was no play in my childhood.” 


If the writer of that paragraph had read 
it aloud surely the falsity of expression 
would have hit him in the face. He would 
have realized that no average girl of today 
would say anything so artificial a set of 
phrases. And he would have seized the very 
next opportunity to find out how young peo- 
ple really do talk. 

Again—a matter of characterization! 
Are you going to put your plots into action 
with puppets fabricated out of such asbestos 
as that? Then it is your own fault that the 
flames of emotion never touch them! 

One more example of how your knowl- 
edge of people and your depiction of their 
actions can make or mar reader interest. 
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In one story, the girl finds a man asleep in 
her bedroom, and the author said: 

“She screamed and screamed and 
screamed.” 

What reaction do you get from that? Not 
much, certainly—if any. 

But how differently you feel about this 
little scene: 


She opened her eyes while Fanny was 
busy with the blinds and caught the girl 
looking directly at her, staring at her. 
In her round, black eyes was avid curi- 
osity, excitement, something greedy that 
made Lila shudder. 

Fanny said, “Good Morning, Miss,” 
in her usual tone, as soon as their eyes 
met. She tried to wipe that look off her 
face or cover it with her usual smile, 
but the greed was there, the staring 
curiosity. 

It was Lila who turned her head 
away. She buried her face in her pil- 
low to avoid the look. “Get my tray,” 
she said, to get rid of the girl. 

When Fanny was gone she ran to 
her mirror and stared at herself. Had 
the night changed her? Had rage and 
grief and hurt pride marked her so that 
even a maid had to stare? 


That sort of writing grips you at once. 
Why? Because the emotions of the charac- 
ters are so real that you, too, feel them. Be- 
cause the people are real. You can see the 
girl and her maid, with the look of greedy 
curiosity burning between them. You can 
follow the actions of each, even after the 
door has closed behind them. They are real. 
And everything about them is real? 


F THESE examples and suggestions seem 

to apply particularly to the writing of love 
stories, it is only because that is the field 
with which I am most familiar. What I have 
said about characters and emotion will apply 
equally well to any other type of story, 
whether it be air or Western or adventure. 

Good story telling is inseparable from 
good character depiction. For only real 
people can have real emotions. And only 
real emotions can create convincing drama. 
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Personal Attention, Please 


By ALEEN WETSTEIN 


ASN’T anybody ever realized the im- 
portance of writing friendly letters to 
accompany manuscripts? Not being able, 
personally, to give some distant editor a 
wicked stare as I enter his office with my 
manuscript, I try to write him a letter that 
is like a warm hand clasp, a letter that rep- 
resents a smile, a letter that stands for my 
own personality just as if I were standing 
before him. 

The first short story I ever sold was to 
College Humor. There was a letter to Mr. 
Swanson with that manuscript though I 
wouldn’t know Mr. Swanson if I tripped 
over him. This is what that letter said: 

Dear. Mr. Swanson: 

Could you learn to care for this? 
(Picture to yourself my wistful little 
face while I wonder.) Wonderingly, 

Aleen Wetstein. 

That was all, but it was ME. Of course, 
Mr. Swanson is very receptive to new 
writers, but I'll bet if he were a rich old 
man with side-whiskers, that letter would 
have made him say “Humpff” or even 
“Egad” and he’d have read my story, 
whether or not it deserved it. I was sure 
it was the letter that did it when I re- 
ceived a request for “a picture of my wist- 
ful little face.” 

And then I have sat primly in a chair, 
almost swooning, in the editorial offices of 
the Saturday Evening Post and watched 
Miss Reinhard, Miss Marion Reinhard, go 
through the unsolicited manuscripts that 
stand in tall stacks on her desk. There are 
300 to 500 of them a day. Miss Reinhard 
sits comfortably at a huge desk in a beauti- 
ful huge office with sea paintings on the 
walls, and goes at the manuscripts in a 
hungry way. For her main purpose in life 
is to find new authors. She can tell at an 
expert glance whether a story is within the 
realm of the Post at all. Of course, if it 
deals with the sex life of tarantulas, it is 





not far from the neat but not gaudy basket 
that sets beside her desk. However, if the 
manuscript shows any Post potentialities at 
all, Miss Reinhard is more than glad to give 
it a fair reading. 

Most of these stories are sent back with 
either a rejection slip or a form letter. 
About five a day rate letters. And every 
three or four days Miss Reinhard finds a 
story good enough to pass on to the asso- 
ciate editors (there are six), from whence 
it passes on to the Holy of Holies, George 
Horace Lorimer, himself. Shhhhh. 

And Miss Reinhard knows her letters. 
“I like snappy ones,” she says. “Ones that 
interest me immediately in the author. In- 
dividuality, personality, brevity, are the de- 
sirable characteristics. A letter that gives 
me a little glimpse of the author. But there 
are miserable people in this world who write 
letters that say, ‘Enlosed please find manu- 
script, which I am submitting to you at cur- 
rent rates’ and on into the night. ‘Tsk tsk, 
tsk,’ I say to myself, ‘what a drab person!’ 
and naturally I look for a drab manuscript.” 

It’s really best to address a story or ar- 
ticle to an editor, preferably an associate 
one, in the case that a writer is opening a 
new market. 

Be personal. Why not? I always think 
of editors as nice fatherly old men. This 
gives me such confidence when I write to 
them. And how much better it is, and how 
much more comforting, to say a few snappy 
things to them at leisure across the miles, 
than to actually come face to face with 
them and find that, after all, they are real 
men with hair on their chests and you can’t 
for the life of you think of anything ex- 
citing to say. 

A letter should be just a lure, just a nice 
congenial lure. And if you can make the 
editor want to read your manuscript, you 
have nothing else to blame your failure on 
but the manuscript. 
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Dead Writers Tell No Tales! 


By Tuomas H. UzzeEti 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


HE trouble with most writers who try 

to do worthwhile work and fail is that 

they don’t live. In any vital, creative 
sense they are dead. Many of them—and 
these are the sad ones to contemplate—are 
quite dead—and buried. They go on eating 
food, getting up in the morning, working, 
hoping, but the world has rushed on past 
them. Over their heads might be placed this 
sign: “Died: of chronic failure to keep up 
with the times.” 

Surely to live means to function physically 
and mentally to the utmost, to understand 
the world in which you 
live, to enjoy its oppor- 


OD, 


profession of street-woman. She is aroused 
from the inevitable mental lethargy of such a 
life by the love for a young man who is later 
killed. Fundamentally intelligent, she strives 
to make something of her life. She is con- 
stantly hampered by th: ghost of her past. She 
wins fame as an author, but at the pinnacle of 
success she is exposed by the man who was 
the reason for her fall. 


In this project for a novel we have a lit- 
erary relic of the past. The prostitute sob- 
story of twenty-five to fifty years ago! Note 
the implications in these lines : that the worst 
possible fate that can befall a woman is loss 
of her honor, that when 
a woman does lose her 





tunities, to be able al- 
ways to thrill at new 
ideas, new truths, and 
to communicate them 
to others. Good writing 
in every age has come 
from a full understand- 
ing of the times. The 
eloquent fiction writer, 
while he seldom thinks 


the times. 


Nineties. 


Good writing in every age has 
come from a full understanding of 
The successful writer 
today, therefore, must live with his 
age and interpret it, building his 
characters to fit in with the Cos- 
metic Twenties and not the Gay 


honor she is betrayed 
by some man, and, last- 
ly, if a woman con- 
tinues a life of prosti- 
tution, she does so 
strongly disapprov- 


ing of it. 
Such inventions have 
no contact whatever 


with the spirit of to- 





ahead of his age, does Clo me day. They reveal no 
think with it and, bet- comprehension of pres- 
ter than all others, interprets it. He writes ent-day social morality. The plot is as out 


richly because he lives richly. 

Bearing in mind now that I am talking 
about the art of good fiction and not about 
the writing of pulp thrillers, let me intro- 
duce to you one of these writers who will 
never write well because she doesn’t live. 
This writer is in her early thirties. She’s 
married, has two children, and occasionally 
helps her husband in his work. For many 
years she has wanted to be a writer of 
stories and at last, when her husband found 
a maid possible three days a week, made a 
beginning. Here is one of her first story 
ideas: 


A young woman, possessed of a very great 
emotional capacity, drifts unwillingly to the 





of date, for any serious purpose, as parlors, 
buggies and bustles. 

Note the very first statement: she was a 
woman of great emotional capacity. The 
inference here is that most women are 
decorously wanting in “emotions.” The truth 
(as psychology has revealed to us long 
since) is that all women have “great emo- 
tional capacities.” 

The heroine “drifts unwillingly to the 
profession.” This is the sentimental legend 
that prostitutes wouldn’t be what they are 
unless they were victimized by somebody. 
Case studies of these women have revealed 
that they, like most criminals, are mentally 
deficient. They do what they do because 
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they are incapable of self-respect and know 
no better. This makes impossible their be- 
ing “really intelligent.” 

Weare told here that prostitution resulted 
in mental lethargy, whereas the truth is the 
other way about. As for her becoming an 
author: I know of one case where it was 
done. A prostitute, who gave up her em- 
ployment and wrote the story of her life 
which was published, tried to succeed at fic- 
tion based on her life’s experiences. Moral- 
ly she was completely reformed, but after 
giving several New York editors (of whom 
I was one) harrowing experiences in trying 
to help her, she was sent off to a psycho- 
pathic ward for observation. 


HE brutalizing effect of the war, reli- 

gious apathy, and a misinterpretation of 
the meaning of psycho-analysis have done 
more to change the sex morality of the 
masses of our people in the last fifteen years 
than was accomplished in the previous fifty. 
Heated debates and melodramatic clashes of 
opinion during the past twelve months indi- 
cate that the old ways of thinking are still 
conflicting with the new; what is good and 
bad in the new morality has not been set- 
tled, but of one thing we can be certain: we 
live in the midst of a moral world totally 
unknown to the world in which most of us 
grew up. 

Lest you think I am advocating the new 
morality because I discuss it, perhaps I’d 
better let another writer, and a woman, tell 
you some shocking truths. I quote Mary 
Day Winn’s book, “Adam’s Rib,” just fresh 
from the press: 

Police court records indicate that the oldest 
profession in the world is being ruined by 
amateurs. Distorted ideas of psychology and 
the dangerous effects of suppressed desires 
have provided the excuse; the automobile has 
provided the means, and increased knowledge 
of birth control has provided immunity from 
embarrassing results, As a final blow to the 
old order, medical science has stepped in and 
annihilated the foundations on which the 
double standard originally rested so com- 
fortably. At a meeting of the General Medi- 
cal Board of the Council of National Defense, 
in 1917, and at another meeting shortly after 
that of the American Medical Association, 
both these learned bodies solemnly declar d 
one more masculine privilege to be without 
excuse in physiological fact, and joined with 
other organizations, both public and private, 
to make war on the ladies of joy. 
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But though this profession, according to 
self-congratulatory announcements of the po- 
lice, has been lessened by as much as 75 per 
cent in some cities, the original optimist.c be- 
lief that the single standard, when adopted, 
would be the standard formerly demanded 
of the “weaker” sex seems to be giving 
way to a startled realization that the mod- 
ern woman is making good her demand for 
equality in this matter as in evervthing else, 
and that what she demands is not equali+- of 
restrictions, but equality of freedom. 


The easiest mistake a writer can make in 
trying to understand the age he lives in is to 
say: “Oh, I’ve heard all about the vice 
made popular by the degenerate youth of to- 
day, but why should I write about it? Just 
because the world is going merrily to the 
dogs, should I help it along by romanticizing 
sin? What we need today is writers who'll 
make people better, not worse, and I intend 
to be that kind of writer.” 


Excellent purpose, but questionable 
method. Writers who talk this way show 
that they simply do not, as they claim, know 
“all about” what is happening today. They 
fail to see that changes in conduct are ac- 
companied by changes in spirit and that the 
latter may be far more important than the 
former. You have heard that the moral 
world has gained by the revolt of youth and 
the cult of the “modern woman,” but do you 
know just what this gain is? 

For a clear statement of what it is, I'll 
give you the words of Mrs. Emily Post. 
Her book, “Etiquette,” is accepted as the 
conduct Bible of the present generation. So 
swift have been the changes in social morali- 
ty in the past six or eight years that she has 
found it necessary to revise her work. Com- 
menting on these changes, she says that 
chapters written only six years ago sound 
now exactly like the mid-Victorian era. She 
eliminated chaperons almost entirely, for 
example, explaining: 


Ceremonials are the same. Vocabulary— 
meaning the dislike of certain taboos—remains 
the same, but sentimentality is out of fashion. 
It is an age of close allegiance to truth. Be 
what you are! Like what you like! Have 
what you have! Think what you think, and 
do what seems best to you! Never mind what 
others may, or want you to be, have, think, 
or do. The object of etiquette being merely 
to make the world pleasant; this much of it 
is considered necessary. But consideration of 
the feelings of others, which is its main base, 
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is not carried to a point where the feelings of 
others are likely to be exacting. 

Self-reliance and frankness are carried to 
greatest extremes, as well as hatred and false 
pretense. Smoking, swearing, drinking, speak- 
ing frankly, and being indifferent to the un- 
clothed thought as well as to the totally un- 
clothed body, are taken as casually as blow- 
ing wind or shining sun. Some like one or 
the other, some don’t—but it is not worth 
talking about. 

In short, that which serves a purpose is 
kept. That which is merely for trimming is 
apt to be thrown away. 


OW what does this mean to you who are 
dreaming of some day writing stories or 
novels which will bring honor to yourself 
and those for whom you care? Just this: 
If you do not comprehend this modern moral 
revolt and the meaning behind it, you simply 
cannot write for those who do. Unless you 
are a student of your age you will, when 
you begin to plan your stories, inevitably 
waste months, perhaps years, of valuable 
time writing either moral homilies or narra- 
tives that are frankly hopelessly out of date. 
Let me illustrate. A woman who is a 
tireless worker recently submitted to a New 
York publisher a novel upon whick she had 
labored for over two years. The main ele- 
ments of the plot were the heroine’s having 
an illegitimate baby, after being deserted by 
her lover, and seeking shelter in a speakeasy 
with an evil reputation. She is an outcast. 
Her chief persecutor is a Mr. X, promi- 
nent citizen. Our heroine finally saves the 
child of Mr. X from being run over, by a 
heroic action, and so wins Mr. X’s respect- 
ful consideration. Then her lover returns, 
marries her, and every one is happy—except 
the reader! 

The reader of this story suffers today be- 
cause in all the important crises it violates 
the principle of forthrightness, honesty and 
common sense of which Mrs. Post writes. 
The heroine, besides intelligence, possesses 
some twenty-five thousand dollars left her 
by her father. In spite of this the author 
tries to make us believe that the only shelter 
possible for her was an immoral house. 
Nonsense! Such a girl today would estab- 
lish a lovely apartment of her own, get a 
nurse for the baby, lay in some new gowns 
and go out and find baby a good papa or 
start a business, or both! 

A few months ago a quite pretty young 
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actress came to my office with a letter of 


introduction and announced. “I want to 
know if you can help me get a job. I’m 
going to have a baby in about six months. 
The baby has no father. I’m really a very 
good office worker.” And she quite calmly 
showed me letters of recommendation. She 
soon went to another city. Recently I re- 
ceived a letter thanking me for the advice 
I gave her. She wrote: “My baby is just 
too lovely for words. I have a job, too. I 
have everything now except a husband. If 
you hear of anybody let me know.” 

With that spirit abroad in the world it is 
not necessary to save a child from being 
run over by an automobile in order to sur- 
vive. All that is necessary is to try not to 
act like the heroine in a rejected Victorian 
novel. 

More than once I have helped writers 
with out-of-date minds save their defective 
stories by suggesting that they turn them 
up-side-down and say just the opposite of 
what they have written. One such followed 
the ancient fairy tale formula of the heroine 
passing up the bad rich boy for the poor 
good boy. The implication was that virtue 
went with poverty, vice with wealth. I 
pointed out that this old piot was invented 
for the consolation of readers of a former 
day who, living mostly on farms, saw no 
chance to get rich. Today every one expects 
to make a million. She then had the heroine 
give up the poor boy who, if he amounted 
to anything wouldn’t be poor, and marry 
the rich boy who kept his head in spite of 
his wealth. This version succeeded. 

Many excellent writers plan and write 
stories for the literary magazines, but fail 
lamentably because the conduct of their 
characters belongs in the Gay Nineties and 
not in the Cosmetic Twenties. Their style 
belongs in Harper’s, their plots, in the con- 
fess magazines! Here is an instance: 

An ambitious manuscript I read recently 
tells the hectic adventures of a girl who 
struggled all during one night to save the 
man she loved from committing suicide. 
After quieting him down, she took him to 
his home and put him to bed and to sleep. 
She was then seen leaving his home at four 
in the morning. There was her mistake! 
(Continued on page 50) 
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How Writers Write 


By Homer Croy 
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vidual. Here’s a queer 





that’s how. Some 

do it one way and 
some another. Some go 
at it slowly and laborious- 
ly, others toss it off in no 
time at all. As an exam- 
ple: Kathleen Norris 
dashes off a story almost 
in a breath. One time I 
saw her working on a 
story at a railroad station 
while waiting for a train. 
She had a small, portable 
machine on a suitcase and 
was in the throes of a big 
love scene. Charles G. 


known 


Homer Croy, himself a well- 
and prominent writer 
through his “They Had to See 
Paris” and “West of the Water 
Tower,” has spoken personally 
with many of the contemporary 
popular writers of today and 
from his gleanings tells us some- 
thing about their methods of 
work. Booth Tarkington, Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland, E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, Bruce Barton, 
Edna Ferber, Zane Grey and 
others are among the authors 
discussed in this article. 


thing about it — if they 
were newspaper men and 
had to turn out quick 
copy, they fell into the 
habit of writing on a type- 
writer, and they kept it 
up when they started to 
write fiction. Those who 
have never worked in a 
newspaper office are apt 
to write by longhand. 
Booth Tarkington was 
never in newspaper work, 
he never wrote a line for 
a daily newspaper in his 
life on an assignment, and 





Norris has to have seclu- 
sion, and works slowly 
and painfully. Five hun- 
dred words is a big day’s work. 

Flaubert, the classic example, wrote and 
rewrote endlessly. Nothing ever quite 
pleased him. Sometimes he would get only 
one paragraph done in a day. He spent 
seven years on “Madame Bovary,” chisel- 
ing it out a line at a time. And when he 
finished it he sat around for a year before 
he started anything else. 

Alexandre Dumas was a fast worker, the 
fastest, I suppose, who ever lived. At least, 
I never heard of anyone who could turn 
out books the way he could. During his 
lifetime he wrote 298 of them. 

He wrote “The Three Musketeers,” and 
when he finished it he was in the middle of 
a page. Without getting up from his chair 
he drew a line across the middle of the page, 
according to legend, and wrote the title of 
his next book, “The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” and under it “Chapter I” and then, 
without stopping, started right in on that. 

Some authors use typewriters, and some 
of them don’t. It all depends on the indi- 
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today he has a curious 
method of working. He 
can’t bear a_ typewriter 
around him. He uses an artist’s drawing 
board, supported in the middle, and which 
can be tilted any way you wish and raised 
to different heights. He sharpens a bunch 
of pencils, lays them out carefully, spreads 
out his paper, gets his feet under the draw- 
ing board and starts. Sometimes when he 
is in the full swing of it, he will sit humped 
up over that drawing board for eighteen 
hours at a stretch, without stopping, except 
to eat a sandwich. 

Harry Leon Wilson was never on a pay 
envelope, either, and the pencil is his way 
of going at it. He has a room upstairs set 
aside for the purpose, and when he feels a 
story coming on he retires to the room, 
sharpens some pencils and lets it flow out. 
He is an erratic worker. Sometimes he will 
golf for three months without sharpening 
a pencil, and then, apparently without any 
cause at all, will cut off his telephone and 
go to that room, and the whir of the pencil- 
sharpener rings steadily through the house. 
Three months later he comes out, wan and 
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ghostly, and heads for the golf course, and 
the pencil-sharpener grows rusty. 

Clarence Budington Kelland is a machine 
for turning out copy. I worked with him 
in France during the war. He used to come 
in from the front, covered with mud, his 
puttees splashed and spattered, sit down at 
a typewriter, and “rattle-te-ciatter-te-bang” 
it would go. And I have seen him take the 
war articles out of his typewriter, keep a 
carbon copy and send the original to the 
Pictorial Review and The Saturday Evening 
Post. Not even have them copied. Never 
had to work them over at all. He is the 
only man I ever knew in my life who could 
take a manuscript out of his typewriter and 
send it to an editor without having it copied 
—and get it printed. 

He lives in Port Washington, Long 
Island, and he’s built himself a studio in his 
yard where he works — when he isn’t play- 
ing golf. He’s made himself a funny desk, 
like a city editor’s on a newspaper, in half- 
moon shape. He has a swivel chair and he 
sits there in this slot of his desk. On one 
side he has a typewriter on which he writes 
novels and short stories; then he whirls 
around a half hitch and there is another 
typewriter that he uses for special articles. 
And then another hitch and there is a place 
without any typewriter at all where he 
makes notes by hand and jots down sug- 
gestions for ideas. Clarence Budington 
Kelland probably can make more noise on 
a typewriter than any writer living in the 
world today. 


AKE, for the sake of contrast, Theo- 
yi dore Dreiser. He can’t even operate 
a typewriter. He writes at a desk 
with a stylograph pen, with weird purple 
ink, and when he has completed a page, no 
living human being can read it without a 
headache. He has a secretary who seems 
to sense the meaning and copies it out in 
typewriting, and then Dreiser goes over it, 
makes interlineal corrections, strikes out, 
adds to and finally by some mysterious proc- 
ess a finished manuscript rises out of the 
tangle of stylograph scratchings. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim has a most un- 
usual way of writing. I visited him once 
in Monte Carlo, and this is the way he goes 
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about it. I suppose he is the most prolific 
writer in the world today. At least I can’t 
think of anybody who turns out more copy 
than he does. He makes Rupert Hughes, 
who holds the American long distance rec- 
ord, seem like a fumbling school boy just 
beginning to print a few words in capital 
letters. 

Oppenheim’s mind seethes with plots. 
About the only interest he has in life is plots 
and golf. He plays golf every morning, 
and when he starts out he takes his secre- 
tary along with him, and sometimes while 
he is chasing a ball he gets an idea and sig- 
nals his secretary, who comes with her note- 
book, and standing there he dictates his 
idea. She takes it down—it may be an idea 
for a story, or it may be a scene for a story 
he is working on. And then, after he has 
finished his game, he goes to his villa, and 
either writes for the rest of the morning at 
a tremendous rate, or dictates. When he 
first tried dictating, he was disturbed by 
having another person in the room with 
him, and so he had a sheet put up in the 
room with the stenographer just on the 
other side of the curtain where he couldn’t 
see her. He would walk up and down the 
room talking the story out loud, while the 
girl put it down on paper. 

But he’s got over that and can now work 
with the stenographer in the room. 

William J. Locke had an unusual way of 
working—at night. He fell into this when 
he was a young clerk in London when his 
writing had to be done after hours, and he 
kept it up as long as he lived. He usually 
started in at ten o’clock at night and wrote 
by hand until two. The next morning his 
amanuensis collected the pages, typed them 
and had them ready when he arose at ten. 
He made corrections on these, and when 
the manuscript was finished it was copied 
again and turned in. 


ACK to America. Bruce Barton has 
B a queer way of working. He works 
in a busy office and rattles his stutt 

out on a terrible, old-fashioned, decrepit 
Fox typewriter that no self-respecting bus- 
iness man would allow in his office. It 
ought to be in a museum with a little printed 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Lucky Breaks!” 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,’ “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
“Mistress of Spears,” etc. 


MONG America’s highly successful 
A writers, there is no better friend of 

the unarrived than O. O. McIntyre, 
the famous conductor of “Once Overs,” 
most popular of syndicated “colyums.” 
Some eminent authors “forget the pit 
whence they were dragged,” as Kipling puts 
it. They get a rather bad case of swelled 
head; they are all too ready to think their 
success is due to gifts God does not shower 
on others, or to qualities of brain and will 
those others can not hope to share; they 
will roughly tell an ambitious but ill-equip- 
ped novice, if they tell him anything at all, 
“You can’t write, and you shouldn’t waste 
your time trying, for you don’t even begin 
to have the necessary qualifications.” 

Such men forget that many authors far 
greater than themselves have won fame and 
fortune under handicaps far heavier than 
those of the men whose reasonable hopes 
they try to crush. However great the 
handicap may be, and whatever its nature, 
the hope of winning literary success is al- 
ways reasonable if there is the resolute will 
to learn what needs to be learned, and then 
to work hard. It would have been easy 
enough to tell the late Joseph Conrad that 
a Polish sailor unable to speak the English 
language in his manhood could hardly hope 
to become a famous English novelist. In 
fact, some people did. Others told him the 
contrary, and they were right. 

Mr. McIntyre is not one of those haughty 
literary Brahmins who instinctively regard 
efforts to enter their sacred caste as the 
sheerest impudence. His recent inspira- 
tional article in Writer’s Dicest was only 
one of his continual efforts to encourage 
the writer who is struggling as he struggled, 
and to point the way to success. He often 
gives up some of the very valuable space in 


his “colyum”’ to this end, although he knows 
that only a small fraction of his newspaper 
public is interested in the trials and triumphs 
of writers. He told an entertaining “inside 
story” the other day under the title, “Writer 
Gets a Break,” and it provokes thought and 
suggests a salutary moral. He wrote: 


Writers, as well as actors, are often happy 
victims of the fabled lucky break. The other 
week an aspiring novice, after working five 
days, completed seven pages of a magazine 
article and suddenly stuck smack in the middle 
of a sentence. 

He vainly tried to carry on, but could not 
crack the spell of sterility. Finally he snatched 
the page from the machine with a mental vow 
to quit the game forever. On the verge of 
tearing up the manuscript, he, instead, placed 
it in an envelope and mailed it to his literary 
agent. 

With the article he sent what he intended to 
be his literary swan song. It was a despairing 
line: “The very best I could do!” Ina few 
days he received an urgent message to call 
on his agent at once He went, determined to 
resist any plea to “try it just once more.” 
He was definitely through. 

The agent was in a furore of excitement. He 
had forwarded the article to a weekly maga- 
zine and the editor had expressed his en- 
thusiasm. The agent explained the editor 
liked especially the brevity—“the abrupt end- 
ing; that unfinished sentence.” The writer 
sat dazed. 

And the agent gabbled on: “He wants you 
to write five more in the same tempo at once!” 


Most people who read this story naturally 
will say, “Lucky dog! What a break! It’s 
better to be born lucky than rich.” But stop 
to think. On the facts of the case, as Mc- 
Intyre relates them, this wasn’t really luck. 
The chap had earned his acceptance by pre- 
paring himself to win it, and to take advan- 
tage of it when it came. If he-had acci- 
dentally missed this lucky break, perhaps 
because the agent sent the script to another 
editor or because some dumb first reader 
didn’t pass it along, he would have had 
others sooner or later. Shakespeare said, 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
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taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, and 
if you don’t catch it your name is Dennis.” 
But Shakespeare was better as a poet than 
as a logician. Tides come in again. The 
man who can profit by a chance, a lucky 
break, has more than one to profit by. The 
lucky breaks come to the writers who can 
use them. They give the chap a chance to 
show what is in him. If there’s nothing 
much in him, they aren’t lucky breaks at all 
—in the long run, anyhow. 

That “aspiring novice” worked five days 
on his article, and then he had sense enough 
to quit when he found he had nothing more 
to say. This speaks volumes for his deter- 
mination, his literary ability, and his good 
judgment. He may not have been a very 
facile writer, but he must have felt he had 
something thoroughly well worth writing, 
or he wouldn’t have stuck grimly to it for 
five days. And he was right in his estimate 
of his material, as the editor’s reaction 
proved. He didn’t go on with his script 
after his story was finished, as so many do. 
Always remember that editors, after wad- 
ing through so much anti-climax and super- 
fluous spinning out every day, pounce upon 
the script which is no longer than it ought 
to be, and ends when it should. It is a 
splendid idea to stop when you have noth- 
ing more to say, as that novice did. Such a 
writer deserves a lucky break, and is sure 
to get it sooner or later. 

Sometimes the lucky break is the rejec- 
tion slip. This sounds queer, but I can men- 
tion a case in point. A clever author with 
whom I have worked, Captain Charles J. 
Sullivan, U. S. A., sent out a good yarn, 
“The Last Dance,” to twenty-nine fiction 
markets. Needless to say, it collected 
twenty-eight rejection slips and regretful 
letters. Collier’s sent a check. Captain Sul- 
livan hadn’t seen it as a Collier’s story, or 
he naturally would have sent it there first. 
Sending it there finally it was a counsel of 
desperation after he had exhausted the list 
of inferior magazines for which he deemed 
it suitable. He was very glad none of their 
editors agreed with him. And of course he 
deserved his lucky break, and would have 
been sure to get it in the end—if not from 
Collier’s editor, then from another equally 
good. He had trained himself to reach 
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Collier's standard in the first place, and he 
believed in persistent marketing, the only 
sane idea, in the second place. 


HE history of the motion picture in- 
dustry is full of remarkable instances 
of the lucky break, alike with the 

writers, the actors, and the producers them- 
selves. Indeed, luck is a fetish in Holly- 
wood. People actually gamble on getting 
the lucky break, and are quite hurt and sur- 
prised when they don’t. The most interest- 
ing case, perhaps, is that of G. Gardner Sul- 
livan, the dean of the scenario writers, who 
has made a huge income by writing innu- 
merable photoplays over a period of many 
years. 

Mr. Sullivan’s first lucky break, which he 
likes to talk about, came when he went to 
Chicago, a country boy green as the pas- 
tures from which he hailed. He stood at 
the entrance of a skyscraper, gazing at the 
hurrying throng and wondering why there 
were so many people and no cows. Towards 
him shambled a huge and hairy gorilla. 

Mr. Sullivan halted the monster with out- 
stretched hand and politely asked “Would 
you mind telling me where the Chicago 
Tribune office is?” 

The gorilla paused a moment in its stride. 
“Damn your blarsted eyes, kid!” it said. 
“Turn around an’ use ’em.” 

“He was the roughest, toughest creature 
I ever met,” Mr. Sullivan comments. “Right 
then and there, I decided I didn’t like Chi- 
cago, and I never changed that opinion. 
But he did me a good turn. He made me 
realize that the poor little country boy must 
use both his eyes and his wits in the big 
cruel city.” 

Taking the gorilla’s advice, Mr. Sullivan 
found that he was actually standing in the 


‘doorway of the Tribune building. He went 


upstairs and got a job as a cub reporter. 
After several years of newspaper work in 
six big cities, he finally drifted to New York, 
the Mecca of the newspaper man. Still fol- 
lowing the gorilla’s counsel, he used his eyes 
to read the advertisements in his own “rag,” 
which is something reporters seldom do. 
That was in 1913, when people still won- 
dered whether moving pictures would ever 
amount to much. Sullivan saw that a rash 
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gambler named Thomas H. Ince was mak- 
ing a glittering offer. Moved by some touch 
of insanity, this Ince person was actually ad- 
vertising $25 apiece for skeleton plots of 
good stories which he could put on the 
screen. 

Having the perception to see his lucky 
break when it came, Sullivan realized this 
was something new. Hitherto, the unor- 
ganized movie industry had hardly worried 
about stories at all. It was commonly sup- 
posed that the director could make up one 
sufficiently good out of his head as he went 
along, or, if he couldn’t, the property man 
or one of the hams could come to bat. Ap- 
- parently, Ince had other ideas. He actually 
thought that motion picture stories should 
come from the brains of persons able to 
write, and should be bought and paid for. 

So Sullivan sat down and wrote one—in 
a hundred words! He got $25 for it. 
Sullivan has had much to do with creating 
and developing the technique of the modern 
thoroughly detailed photoplay synopsis, for 
the late Mr. Ince sent for him to come to 
Hollywood in the following year, and he 
has never looked back since. 


HE deserved lucky break, the break 
for which the writer had prepared 
himself and by which he was quick 
to profit, was never better exemplified than 
in the career of Stephen Chalmers, whose 
very amusing and informative article, “Men 
I Have Killed,’ (in the December issue) 
pleased Writer’s DicrEst readers so much. 
Mr. Chalmers should write an autobiogra- 
phy of his very remarkable life to encourage 
other writers; but I’m sure he won’t mind 
my telling a little bit about it, for no profes- 
sional loves more sincerely his craft and its 
worthy followers, successful or unsuccessful. 
When he was a young man, Chalmers, 
then a good but flat-broke reporter on The 
New York Times, heard from his doctor 
what was equivalent to a sentence of death. 
He found he had tuberculosis—badly. While 
he was sitting in Shanley’s and wondering 
what to do about it, another wild-eyed Times 
reporter, one of several sent out to find him, 
rushed up. 
“My God, Steve!” he yelled. “Kingston, 
Jamaica, is in ruins. Thousands dead. 
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away.” 

Vananda, the famous managing editor of 
the Times, knew that Chalmers had lived in 
Jamaica several years and worked on a 
newspaper in Kingston. He also knew the 
boy was a very clever and imaginative 
writer, far above the average of even the 
good metropolitan reporter. Naturally, he 
wanted him badly at that moment. It was 
a lucky break for the Times as well as for 
Chalmers. No other paper in New York, 
or anywhere in America, had a man on its 
staff who knew Kingston and the whole of 
Jamaica as you know your backyard. 

Chalmers was put in charge of the earth- 
quake stuff, and turned it out by the page, 
for that was the biggest newspaper story of 
its time. It wasn’t a case of a mere “scoop.” 
The Times was first and the rest nowhere 
for days and weeks — until, in fact, the 
Kingston earthquake was no longer news. 

Cable service was interrupted and con- 
gested. Broken, disjointed, inaccurate, con- 
tradictory, and brief reports were coming 
through. Other telegraph editors tore their 
hair and couldn’t make head or tail of them, 
but they were plain as day to Chalmers. 
Knowing the place as he did, he saw what 
some of the vague, obscure, almost unintel- 
ligible messages must mean, and guessed the 
rest. From the disjecta membra rushed to 
him from the cable offices, he built up col- 
umns and pages of vivid descriptions of 
what he knew must have happened and must 
be happening in Kingston, giving names 
and details that made the story real. When 
he had a moment’s breathing space, after 
clearing up the muddle of the first rush of 
cablegrams, he wired again and again to 
Kingston until, amid the ruins, he got hold 
of a local newspaper man whom he knew, 
and told him to get busy for the Times till 
a correspondent arrived. 

When the next steamship left New York 
harbor for the ruined port, Chalmers was 
aboard as that special correspondent. He 
needed the sea voyage, for he was at the 
breaking point, more dead than alive. He 
had stayed at his desk night and day, eat- 
ing soup and sandwiches as he dictated when 

(Continued on page 54) 


Earthquake and fire. Get to the office right 
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British Markets Worth 






Cultivating 


By NoraAH SMARIDGE 


F YOU like to write brief “miscellaneous” 
articles, or have a well stocked file of fill- 
ers, then you have an inexhaustible market 
in the English popular press. They have an 
unusually wide selection of “tuppenny” 
magazines, unlike anything on the American 
newsstands in that they are not slanted di- 
rectly at women or men, but at “the home” 
and “family reading.” 

These weeklies accept an enormous num- 
ber of page and half-page articles with 
catchy titles. No subject appears taboo an‘ 
there is a predisposition in favor of articles 
with controversial or semi-sensational titles. 
(Examples—“Are They Mothers or Vam- 
pires?” “Should a Captain Go Down with 
His Ship?” “The Night Hours in Prison,” 
“Science May Create a Living Man,” “Chil- 
dren Brought Up by the Apes,” etc.) 

All the undermentioned magazines publish 
many jokes and anecdotes, the latter being 
particularly acceptable if dealing with ce- 
lebrities or well-known foik. Ail accept fill- 
ers on odd and curious things. 

The range of subjects is extremely wide, 
including articles on popular science and me- 
chanics, nature, travel and travellers’ tales, 
radio, law (they are very partial to articles 
dealing with criminals), sports, health, edu- 
cation, humor. In short, they will consider 
anything that is written in a bright, popular 
vein and is informative. 

The following are selected as the best es- 
tablished and most widely circulated of these 
weeklies : 

Tit-Bits, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London W. C. 2. Articles, interviews, para- 
graphs. Humor particularly needed. The 
editor is always pleased to get suggestions. 





Weekly Telegraph, 180 Fleet St., London. 
General articles, scientific notes, anecdotes. 
State rate of payment desired. 

Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta St., Lon- 
don. Articles and new ideas. 

Ideas, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London. Ar- 
ticles up-to-date and human in treatment. 
The editor says: ““Powerfully written expo- 
sures of current evils are always sure of ac- 
ceptance.” They also welcome suggestions 
with a brief outline of the proposed treat- 
ment. 

Answers, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London. Out-of-the-ordinary articles 
from 300 to 400 words. Bright paragraphs 
always welcomed. 

Everybody's Weekly, 114 Fleet St., Lon- 
don. Short informative articles. Sport, 
travel, stage. Feature articles on topical 
and human subjects. The [Editor says: 
“Outspokenness is encouraged, if justified.” 

Family Herald, 14 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
St., London. Articles on all subjects of gen- 
eral interest. Must be free from religious 
bias. 

Family Journal, Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon St., London. Short articles of sen- 
timental and home interest, as well as arti- 
cles interesting to members of the working 
class family. 

People’s Friend, Bank Street, Dundee, 
Scotland. Articles 700 to 1500 words on 
topical matters. 

People’s Journal 
Friend). 

Weekly Income, Albert Square, Dundee, 


(same as People’s 


Scotland. Domestic, general and _ topical 
articles. Special attention given to new 
writers. 








Payment is usually on acceptance and at 
the rate of five dollars a thousand words, or 
over, for all these weeklies. I have found 
the editors exceedingly courteous and help- 
ful and quick to send sample copies. As 
the make-up of these weeklies undergoes 
very slight change from year to year, one 
sample copy is sufficient to remind you of 
the type of material used. 





British Business Papers 
By GERALD FINDLER 


HE average British business man is al- 

ways prepared to consider ideas and 
suggestions for the betterment of his busi- 
ness. 

He may be a bit slow at putting such 
ideas into action, but he is getting out of 
the mud and travelling more quickly in the 
direction of efficiency. 

This is proved by the number of trade or 
business magazines which have sprung up 
during recent years and found immediate 
favor with the particular class to which they 
appealed. 

The editors of these business magazines 
realize that by offering their readers sales 
promotion ideas, efficiency methods, original 
window displays, and selling stunts, they 
gain the good will of the traders to whom 
they circulate. 

This position creates a market for busi- 
ness articles that have definite suggestions 
running through them, and the American 
free lance who can turn out articles on busi- 
ness matters, will do well to study the 
British market. 

The following list, although by no means 
complete, is selected as being the most suita- 
ble for contributions from the states. 

Draper’s Organizer, Drury House, Russell 
Street, Drury Lane, London, W. C. 2. Ar- 
ticles not more than a thousand words re- 
lating to merchandise and organization of 
the drapery trades. Rate of payment varies, 
but the average is ten dollars a thousand 
words on publication. Photographs of 
Drapery Window displays considered. 

Footwear Organizer, same _ address 
(Drury House, Russell Street, Drury Lane, 
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London, W. C. 2). Articles up to 800 
words, on technical or informative matters 
connected with shoe and leather traders. 
Illustrations wanted. 

Furnishing Trader's Organizer, same ad- 
dress (Drury House, Russell Street, Drury 
Lane, London, W. C. 2). For the writer 
who is an authority on furniture, this maga- 
zine offers a good market. Articles 500 to 
1000 words of interest to the retail fur- 
nisher, Advice on how to sell more furni- 
ture, especially required. Rates very up to 
ten dollars a thousand words. 

Men’s Wear Organizer, same address 
(Drury House, Russell Street, Drury Lane, 
London, W. C. 2). A high class journal 
among tailors. My recent contributions have 
been “Let Testimonials Tell your Tale,” 
500 words, and “Js Price Cutting Every- 
thing?”, 500 words, for which I received 
four dollars each. A higher rate is paid, 
however, and articles can be 1000 words in 
length, and can be illustrated. 

Sales Management, Louis Cassier & Co., 
Ltd., 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 2, must not be confused with 
the American Sales Management, although 
its articles are on the same basis. T. H. 
Lewis, the editor, runs a section called “Re- 
tail Selling.” Articles or series of articles 
dealing with practical aspects of selling and 
advertising considered. Length up to 1500 
words. My recent contributions are “Slog 
on—with Slogans’ and “Complaints That 
Pay.” Payment from five to ten dollars a 
thousand words. Payment on publication. 

Display Magazine, 43, Blandford Street, 
London, W. 1, is the only magazine de- 
voted to window trims. Photographs are not 
paid for, but 700 to 1500-word articles giv- 
ing ideas are required. A series of articles 
I contributed “Novel Ideas in a Nutshell” 
was paid for at the rate of five dollars a 
thousand words. Lighting of windows, 
backgrounds, novel suggestions, find an easy 
market here. Payment is made half yearly. 

Hardware Trade Journal, Bouverie 
House, 154 Fleet Street, London, E. C., is 
an open market for news and short tech- 
nical items. Articles 500 to 1500 words in 
length on manufacture, distribution of hard- 
ware, organization, and store layout, win- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Pseudo-Scientific Story 


By Captain S. P. MEEK 


Author of Eighteen Published Pseudo-Scientific Stories in Various National Magazines 


HE story of pseudo or super-science, 

the science fiction story, the scientific 

phantasy, or scientifiction, as it is 
variously called by the magazines devoted 
to it, is by no means a newcomer to the 
pulp paper magazines. For many years an 
occasional yarn of this type has appeared 
in print, usually in the pulp group, although 
even the sacrosant Satevepost has not been 
above opening its pages to this type of 
story. Nevertheless, as a steady and im- 
portant market it dates only from 1926. In 
that year Hugo Gernsback started Amazing 
Stories, the first of the magazines devoted 
exclusively to the pseudo-scientific story. 
From this beginning the field has grown 
until there are now five magazines devoted 
entirely to the science story with at least 
one more in prospect. Two other maga- 
zines publish science stories quite regularly 
although they also publish material of other 
kinds. 

The pseudo-science yarn is essentially a 
formula story. There are several tried and 
trusty plots which appear in new guises 
with monotonous regularity, and the novice 
in this field will do better to stick to one 
of them, giving it a new twist, than to 
strike out into virgin fields. Of course, 
like every field, the really exceptional man- 
uscript is bound by no laws or limits and 
will get by anywhere, but unless you really 
have something very good, any radical de- 
parture from the formula is apt to bring 
your manuscript back to you by return 
mail. 

The first story in point of popularity is 
the inter-planetary yarn. The plot is quite 
simple. Using a space ship operated on 
either the Goddard rocket principle or the 
neutralization of gravity idea (those are 
the old standbys, if you can invent a new 
type of space ship, your story will sell 





despite bad defects), the hero and his com- 
rades, among whom must be an erudite 
scientist unless the hero himself is one, 
visit Mars, Venus, Mercury, the moon or 
any other planet to which the author’s 
fancy directs them. Some authors even go 
so far as to invent new planets for them 
to land on or take them clear out of the 
solar system. Once on the new planet, let 
your imagination run wild. The inhabi- 
tants of Mars or Venus need not resemble 
humans, in fact it is better if they don’t. 
Turtles, beetles, ants, butterflies, cats and 
lizards are some of the more common 
forms found. In fact, everything except 
elephants and bedbugs have been used. I 
can’t swear that those two haven’t figured 
in yarns but if they have, I haven’t seen 
them. Of course, all the monsters are 
highly developed and super-intelligent with 
strange and powerful weapons. 

A girl is usually found in the new planet, 
preferably a member of a race of men 
fighting a losing battle against the hordes 
of monsters. This gives the thread of 
romance. The race of humans with the 
timely help of the hero and his companions 
defeat the monsters decisively and restore 
the humans to the control of the planet, or 
else the monsters triumph and the hero 
with his girl escapes to prosaic old earth 
in the nick of time. Either ending is quite 
orthodox. 

A common variant of this yarn for the 
author who wants to keep both feet on 
the earth is to have the earth invaded by 
the monsters from space. With deadly rays 
or other forms of destruction they menace 
the planet which is. saved in the nick of 
time by the young scientist, engineer, shoe 


- clerk, or whatever the hero is. An aviator 


or a wireless operator makes an excellent 
hero just now, for these types are in the 
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saddle. In this case the girl is usually an 
earth girl, although she may be a captive 
brought from another planet and she often 
helps the hero in his wholesale destruction 
of the invaders. 

The next most popular type is the story 
where the hero penetrates into some un- 
known portion of the earth and there finds 
a strange advanced race of scientists, a 
race of pygmies, giants, super-intelligent 
animals, strange and horrible forms of life 
or anything else that the ingenuity of the 
author can think up. The monsters usually 
plan a conquest of the earth and the hero 
nips the dastardly plot in the bud, saving 
humanity from untold horrors and _ inci- 
dentally rescuing the girl. The girl isn’t 
essential to this story but she is a help in 
sustaining the interest. The scene may be 
laid in the arctic regions or in the tropics, 
thirty miles underground or ten miles above 
the earth, as the author’s fancy dictates. 
Stories with scenes laid on the bottom of 
the sea are usually good sellers. 

This type of yarn has certain advantages 
in that no knowledge of astronomy is re- 
quired, and the author isn’t bothered by 
the differing gravity or atmospheric condi- 
tions of another planet. On the other hand, 
his style is limited by the fact that the 
action takes place on the earth under condi- 
tions with which every one of his readers 
is familiar. However, this can be blithely 
ignored if the story is otherwise good 
enough. Conan Doyle calmly ignored the 
enormous pressures which exist six miles 
under the sea and sold “Maricoit Deep” to 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


NE thing I want to warn you about 

right now is to avoid the crazy inventor 
plot as you would poison. The editors are 
fed up on it and I know of no surer road 
to a quick rejection. This is the plot where 
a crazy inventor, usually with a winsome 
and winning daughter, makes some dis- 
covery which will give him control of the 
world or else destroy it. The hero gets 
wind of it in some manner and destroys 
the device in the nick of time, winning the 
inventor’s daughter as his guerdon. ‘That 
plot is anathema right now although it was 
good a year ago and may be back in style 
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again next year. Quien sabe? The syn- 
thetic diamond plot is also pretty well 
worked out at present, although an extra 
good one might sell. 

A third type that is selling pretty well 
just now is the super-scientific detective. 
Here the villain perfects a device by means 
of which he accomplishes a seemingly im- 
possible crime, such as the robbing of 
safety deposit boxes by the use of the 
fourth dimension (Bob Olsen in Amazing 
Stories) or some other equally mysterious 
thing. The detective analyzes the crime, 
suspects the method and by his incredible 
genius, perfects a device which neutralizes 
the one used by the criminal and in the 
end brings the villain to justice. A devia- 
tion from this is the story where the villain 
endeavors to enslave mankind by the use 
of his device. The action of the detective 
is the same. If you are using this last 
variation, beware of the crazy inventor plot 
above referred to. The two are perilously 
close together for the newcomer in this 
field. 

The super-scientific detective is perhaps 
the hardest of the three stories to handle 
and fewer of them are published than of 
the other types I have described. These 
three typical stories cover the bulk of the 
yarns being published today. There are 
some other minor types which appear less 
frequently but a study of the science fiction 
magazines will quickly familiarize you with 
them. 


AST, there is the new story. I wish 

that I could tell you what it is. If I 
could, I’d write it up and sell it for top 
rates before this article is published, but 
I can’t. Some day a writer is going to give 
us a really new story that Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells never thought of. When he 
does, it will be adapted and twisted about 
and retold with variations until it is as 
much an established type as the ones I have 
given. 

The science fiction magazines vary a 
good deal in their requirements. Astound- 
ing Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
doesn’t want yarns too thick with science. 
A really good, peppy story with a clever 
plot with a surprising new twist to it will 
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win a check from Harry Bates even if the 
science element is rather slim. The literary 
quality must be good and above all the 
story must have action. Astounding Stories 
is no place for long winded scientific dis- 
sertations thinly held together by a thread 
of narrative. 

Amazing Stories, 96 Park Place, New 
York, on the other hand, demands quite 
a modicum of science in a yarn, more in 
fact than any other magazine in the field. 
It must be sound science, too, for the 
readers of Amazing Stories are clever crit- 
ics and they'll spot an inconsistency or 
weakness very promptly and wax eloquent 
in letters to the editor, every one of which 
will be published. 

Wonder Stories and Wonder Stories 
Quarterly; both Gernsback publications, at 
96 Park Place, New York, lie in between 
Astounding and Amazing in their require- 
ments. Hugo Gernsback is a scientist and 
author of note and he won’t let anything 
fishy get by. On the other hand, he selects 
quite a varied fare. Some of his stories will 
be ponderous and_ science-heavy while 
others will be told mainly for the story. 
Recently his magazines have been verging 
away from too much science and their 
policy is getting more like that of Astound- 
ing. 

Weird Tales, at 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., will take anything that is well 
enough done. Farnsworth Wright will buy 
a science fiction story provided it is enter- 
taingly told and has plently of action. He 
will just as quickly give a home to a poor 
lonesome ghost who can find no other place 
to rattle his chains. In writing for Weird 
Tales, the science need not be so clearly 
explained nor so plausible as for the other 
markets and a_ supernatural element is 
allowed, but the story must be well told in- 
deed. This magazine has fewer taboos 
than any other in this field. 

Argesy, 280 Broadway, New York and 
Excitement, 79 7th Ave., New York, will 
take a science fiction yarn if it is well 
enough done, but these markets are more 
for the man who has arrived in this field 
than for the novice. Ray Cummings, R. 
F. Starzl and A. Merritt are all recent 
contributors to Argosy. 
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Amazing Stories is least exacting in its 
length requirements. Almost no length from 
1000 to 80,000 is barred. Astounding, on the 
other hand, wants its shorts between 4000 
and 9000, and its novelettes between 20,000 
and 30,000. Bates also takes novels but 
you had better get a few shorts in before 
you try the longer lengths. Argosy wants 
its shorts from 2000 to 7000 and limits its 
novelettes to 20,000. Excitement uses 
shorts up to 6000 but no novelettes. Weird 
Tales allows shorts to run to 10,000, novel- 
ettes to 15,000 and serials up to 40,000. 
Wonder Stories, like Amazing, will take 
almost any length, the odd lengths being 
used in the Quarterly. Considering all 
magazines,4000 to 7000 are the best selling 
bets. 

The rates paid vary. Astounding Stories 
is by far the best market, paying two cents 
a word up and paying promptly on accept- 
ance. They have lots of manuscripts com- 
ing in and Harry Bates picks carefully to 
get the best on the market. Weird Tales 
pays one cent a word on publication. The 
pay is not as high as could be asked for but 
Farnsworth Wright is a mighty nice man 
to deal with. He is not at all prejudiced 
against the new writer and when he can’t 
accept a yarn, he often returns it with a 
brief criticism which may be worth more 
to the beginning writer, if he will study 
it carefully, than a check would be. 
Wright can say a good deal in a few 
words and his letters are worthy of care- 
ful study. 

Amazing Stories pays about one-half 
cent a word on publication. Miriam Bourne 
is a little slower in making her decisions 
than either Bates or Wright, but she will 
take a story that is too science-heavy for 
the others. In fact she demands science 
and lots of it. Wonder Stories is the poor- 
est of the science fiction markets. Hugo 
Gernsback has cut his number of science 
fiction publications from five to two and 
has materially cut down on the size of one 
of the remaining duo. His rates run from 
one-quarter of a cent up and are paid after 
publication. When times get better he will 
doubtless be more liberal and more prompt 
in his payments. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Lingo of Locale 


By Ropert S. HARPER 


LL THAT highbrow English you 
A learned in school is not going to make 

a story writer out of you unless you 
learn some things that Webster never 
dreamed about when he was writing the dic- 
tionary. As the race follows new pursuits, so 
are new words formed and gradually assimi- 
lated for general usage after long years of 
recognition among the classes directly con- 
cerned. Such an incident is that of avia- 
tion “language,” where new words that 
baffle are being coined every day. In fact, 
whole sentences are used in a complete new 
sense. 

With magazines being edited for special 
classes of readers—readers who know their 
subject and their hobby—it behooves the 
writer who would court their favor to ac- 
quaint himself with the language these peo- 
ple speak. In the field of aviation there’s a 
dozen magazines crying for more and better 
stories. 

The writer who would open his aviation 
yarn by relating that the hero stepped on the 
accelerator stamps himself immediately as a 
person who doesn’t know what he is talking 
about, and the editor reads no farther. So 
it is, too, with the writer who hammers out 
the first line of his railroad story by saying 
the villain crouched in the lookout on the 
caboose. 

Here’s a sample of the new language: 


“The stick pusher herded his tin lizzie over 
the hump where he hit zero-zero and had to 
stand her on her ear, taking, it in the face while 
he horsed down to count the insulators. With 
his flippers flopped and the coffee mills straight 
under, he laid it on the railroad, gave her the 
gun and headed for the old ladies’ home.” 


Rather mystifying phraseology of this 
modern day, isn’t it? Listen to this about 
any “Casey Jones”: 


“The hoghead got the red eye, so he threw 
the old tea kettle into the big hole, but after 
the wire tapper straightened things out, the 
kingpin gave the highball and he got the 
reefers to rolling again.” 





OR that aviation yarn, you’ll find plenty 
of words in the following list: 

A “stick pusher” “herds” his plane from 
point to point. 

Zero-zero—now visibility or very low. 

Horsing down—nosing the plane towards 
the earth. 

Counting the insulators—flying low 
enough to count the telegraph poles. 

Lay it on the railroad—to fly low enough 
to follow the railroad tracks. 

Give her the gun—open the feed throttle. 

The old ladies’ home—the home airport. 

A milk route—short feeder airlines. They 
are disdained by the flying aces. 

The iron compass—railroad tracks fol- 
lowed as a guide during storms. 

Windmill—the propellor. 

Big Bertha—a 30-passenger Fokker plane. 

Geloppy—a 12-passenger plane. 

Tin Lizzie—a Ford plane. 

A duck—an amphibian plane. 

Shingles—wing covering. 

Washboard—wing covering on a Ford 
plane. 

Banana peelings—cowling between the 
cylinders. 

Can or barrel—the cylinder. 

Pants—streamlined coverings over the 
wheels. 

Jugfull—a radio order coded to “please 
hold westbound until cleared by dispatcher.” 

Blueboy—a code word which means “rush 
confirmation.” 


ERE’S a new railroad dictionary. Figure 
it out for yourself, if you want a trans- 

lation. 

Hoghead—Engineer. 

Red Eye—Stop signal. 

Tea Kettle or Teapot—Locomotive. 

Threw her into the big hole—Emergency 
stop. 

Wire Tapper—Telegraph operator. 
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Kingpin, Captain or Boss—Conductor. 
Reefers—Refrigerator cars. 
Hog—Freight engine or compound type. 
Drag—Slow freight train. 

Van or Hack—Caboose. 

Monitor or Crow’s Nest—Lookout on the 
caboose. 

Horse her over—Reverse. 

Highball—Signal to go ahead. 

An additional list of railroad terms taken 
from a lengthy list published by Railroad 
Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City, a fiction magazine for those who like 
railroad stories, follows: 

Air Monkey—Air brake repairman. 

Alley—Clear track. 

Anchor Them—Set the brakes on still 
cars. 

Baby Lifter—Passenger brakeman. 

Bakehead—Locomotive fireman. 

Bath—Sometimes used in reference to 
taking water at a tank where the spout is 
short or not adjusted properly. 

Battleship—Usually referred to the su- 
perheater type or any large locomotive. 

Beanery—A railroad eating house. 

Beanery Queen—Waitress. 

Bee Hive—Yard office. 

Big Hole—Emergency position of the air 
brake valve; the act of applying brakes 
abruptly to the full reduction. 

Big Hook—Wrecking crane. 

Blow Up—To quit a job suddenly. 

Board—A fixed signal regulating railroad 
traffic and usually referred to as slow board, 
order board, clear board (for clear tracks), 
or red board (stop). 

Boiler Header—Riding in cab. 

Boomer—The drifting type of railroad 
man who travels from road to road and stays 
but a very short time at any one place. The 
term was derived from the pioneer days of 
railroad booms along new frontiers and 
originally was applied to men who followed 
these boom camps. 

Brass Pounders—A telegraph operator. 

Brownies—Demerit marks placed against 
an employee’s service record. 

Brownie Box—Superintendent’s car. 

Bull—Special agent or railroad police 
officer. 
Cage—Caboose. 
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Caller—Employee whose duty it is to call 
out a train and engine crews. 

Calliope—Steam locomotive. 

Canned-—To be taken out of service. 

Captain—A term applied to conductor, 
either passenger or freight. 

Car Toad—Car repairer; there are many 
variations of this word viz: car knock, car 
tonk, car whack, etc. 

Chasing the Red—The act of a flagman 
who has gone back with red flag or red light 
to protect train. 

Clown Wagon—-Caboose. 

Club—Hickory pole about three feet long 
found on some railroads and required by the 
management in addition to his raincoat and 
lantern. 

Cornered—When a car, not in the clear 
on a siding, is struck by a passing train or 
engine. 

Corn Field Meet—Where two trains meet 
head-on, both trying to use the same main 
line. 

Deadhead — Fireman’s vernacular for 
brakeman ; employee riding over the road on 
company pass and on company business. 

Deck—The floor part of a locomotive cab. 

Decorate—The act of riding on top of 
freight cars as required on mountains or 
passing stations on certain railroads. 

Detainer—Usually applied to the train 
dispatcher. 

Dick—Railroad detective. 

Dog Catchers—A crew sent to relieve a 
crew that has become outlawed. 

Fist—Operator’s handwriting. 

Flag—To work under an assumed name. 

Flat—A type of freight car. 

Flat Wheel—A car wheel that has flat 
spots on the tread; also applied to an em- 
ployee who walks lame or limps. 

Flimsy—Train order. 

Floater—Same as a boomer. 

Goat—A yard engine. 

Go High--The act of decorating or climb- 
ing to the top of box cars to receive signals 
or to transmit signals or to apply hand 
brakes. 

G. M.—General manager. 

Gon—aA gondola or steel-sided, flat bot- 
tom coal car. 

Grabber—Conductor. 
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Gramaphone—Telephone. 

Graveyard Watch—12.01 a. m. to 8 a. m. 

Greasy Spoon—A railroad eating house. 

Gum Shoe—Railroad policeman. 

Gun—A torpedo; the injector on the loco- 
motive which forces water from tank to 
boiler. 

Hack—Another term for caboose. 

Ham—A telegraph operator. Usually re- 
ferred to one of a poorer variety. 

Hand Shoes—Gloves. 

Harness—Passenger conductor’s uniform. 

Hay-Burner—Hand oil lantern. 

Head Man—The brakeman who, on 
freight trains, rides the engine. 

Head Pin—The head brakeman. 

Hearse—Caboose. 

Herder—A man who couples engines on 
and takes them off on the arrival and de- 
parture of trains. 

Highballs—Signal waved by the hand or 
by lamp in a high, wide semiarc, the mean- 
ing of which is to get out of town at full 
speed ahead. 

In the Hele—On a siding. 

Investigation—Up on the carpet. 

Iron Skull—A boiler maker. 

Jerk Soup or Jerk a Drink—To take 
water from a track pan without stopping the 
train. 

Jigger—A full tonnage train of dead 
freight. 

Johnson Bar—Reverse lever on a loco- 
motive. 

Juggler—A term applied sometimes to 
members of the train crew of way freight 
runs, whose duties require them to load and 
unload less than carload freight at station 
stops. 

Kick—-Applied to switching; the act of 
pushing a car or cars at speed ahead or be- 
hind an engine, and then suddenly cutting 
the car or cars loose from the engine while 
the brakes are applied quickly to the engine, 
thus allowing the cars to be kicked free. 

Kicker—A triple valve sticks and throws 
brakes into emergency with application of 
air and Sometimes by a bump of the train. 

Ladder—-The main track of a system of 
tracks which comprise a yard and from 
which each individual track leads off. This 
is also called a lead. 
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Letters—Service certificates. 
Lever-Jerker—lInterlocker lever man. 
Main Iron—Main track. 

Main Pin—An official. 

Main Stem—The main line. 

Making a Hitch—Coupling two cars to- 
gether. 

Manifest—Fast freight, usually made up 
of merchandise and perishables. 

Marker—Rear end signal. 

Master—Conductor. 

Master Maniac—The master mechanic. 

Master Mind—Sometimes applied to the 
trainmaster, yardmaster and conductor, also 
to the train dispatchers. 

Non-Air—A non-union railroad worker. 

Number Dummy—Yard clerk. 

Number Grabber—Car clerk. 

Nut Splitter—Machinist. 

Old Man—Superintendent. 

Op—A telegraph operator. 

Order Board—A fixed signal to indicate 
to approaching trains whether to pick up 
train orders or to proceed. 

Ornament—Station master. 

O-Sing—Reporting a train by a station to 
the division dispatcher. 

Paddle—Semaphore signal. 

Palace—A term applied to the caboose. 

Parlor—Caboose. 

Parlor Man—The hind brakeman or flag- 
man on a freight train. 

Pig—Locomotive. 

Plug—One horse passenger train. 

Rattler—A freight train. 

Rawhider—A conductor or engineer who 
is especially hard on men and equipment. 
This term is chiefly applied to engineers who 
punish locomotives to the limit without get- 
ting satisfactory results. 

Red Ball—Fast freight. 

Red Board—Fixed signal at stop. 

Red Onion—Railroad eating house. 

Reefer—Refrigerator car. 

Sacred Ox—A mallet type or a helper on 
a mountain job. 

Scissor-Bill—Applied to either yard or 
road brakeman and a term which is not con- 
sidered complimentary; a student in train 
service. 

Scoop—The step on the front and rear 
end of switch engines. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Publishing Your Own Songs 


By Epwin T. GRANDY 


RYON RUBEN- 


PD, Len 
wT? OS 


Denver, San Francisco, 





STEIN O’BEE- 

THOVEN, the 
song writer-publisher, was 
now ready to plug and 
market his song. His care- 
ful perusal of such music 
and theatrical trade publi- 
cations as The Metronome, 
Variety, Billboard, etc., 
gave him valuable “inside 
information.” He also 
had the good fortune to 


This installment concludes the 
article on “Publishing Your Own 
Songs,” which covers completely 
the writing, publishing and sell- 
ing of a song independently by 
the writer. The first installment 
was published in the April issue 
of Writer's Digest. 

Mr. Grandy is Hollywood Editor 
for the New York Metronome, 
and has wide experience in the 
field of song writing. 


Los Angeles, etc., would 
cover the country thor- 
oughly. If he were fortu- 
nate enough to secure a 
few plugs on such “net- 
works” as The National 
Broadcasting Co., The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and The United 
Broadcasting Co., he felt 
he would be very lucky in- 
deed, for that would pro- 
vide his song with national 





stumble on an excellent 


Po SLs over-night exploitation. 
new book entitled “Tin WET TE Placing a professional 


Pan Alley,”* a John Day 

publication ably written by Isaac Goldberg. 
The chapter entitled “Ballyhoo” not only 
provided good pointers but also supplied a 
list of various books on song writing which 
widened his horizon considerably. 


Means of Popularizing 

Mr. O’Beethoven discovered that several 
channels for popularizing his song were open 
to him, namely: 

(1) Radio stations. 

(2) Dance orchestras. 

(3) Vaudeville and movie houses. 

There were others, of course, but these 
presented the quickest and most effective 
means of reaching the public. He located a 
list of all the broadcast stations in America 
in one of the radio magazines on sale at the 
newsstands. However, there were so many 
of them that he scon found that his supply 
of orchestrations and professional copies 
would not go very far unless he distributed 
them judiciously. 

He, therefore, decided to select only the 
leading ones of the more important cities. 
Centers of population, such as New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Kansas City, St. Louis, 


*Tin Pan Alley; $3.50 postpaid from Writer’s Diczsr. 


copy in each orchestration, 
he addressed the musical director of each 
radio station on his list. He also visited all 
the broadcasting studios of his own city and 
placed his song in the hands of prominent 
performers and orchestra leaders. One of 
the stations happened to be associated with 
a local daily newspaper, the city editor of 
which was willing to give him a story of the 
“local boy makes good” variety and who was 
also sufficiently accommodating to make cer- 
tain that the song would receive a good boost 
over the air. 

In The Metronome and Variety Mr. O’- 
Beethoven found the names of leading dance 
orchestras. He ascertained that one promi- 
nent leader such as the famous Louis Katz- 
man, who not only recorded for leading 
phonograph companies but also directed 
various celebrated national broadcast bands, 
Paul Whiteman the jazz king, Rudy Vallee 
the collegiate crooner, and others of their 
type, could do more to help along his song 
than hundreds of other smaller orchestra 
leaders. 

He compiled a list of several hundred 
prominent orchestras located in all parts of 
the United States and sent an orchestration 
to each one of them. He knew that it was 
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ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s services are in- 

* valuable to anyone writing or 
publishing songs. Arranging, revising, composing, 
selecting, printing, autographing. 

x STUDIOS 


731 E. 23d 
Street 











Indianapolis, 
Ind. 








ANNOUNCING 


Lon Healy’s Orchestra Arranging Service 
Prices 3, Reasonable. 


Composing 








Als, 
Piano Arrangements— -Copywork 


LON HEALY, ee Theatre, Colorado Springs 
Writer of “‘I’ ne Happen Along,” “Nevada Moon,”’ etc. 











Songs Published on Royalty 


Compiler music catalog, English and Canadian. Firm desires 
good popular lyrics. Settings by staff ccmposers published 
FREE. Agreement, songs, perused by “‘DIGEST.’’ Famous 
bauds and acts feature songs. Lyrics and 16 dollars for setting, 
with Int. Reply coupon, or letter for details. 


JAMES D. COGHILL 
6, Manilla Road Bristol, England 


POEMS WANTED 


WORK GUARANTEED 
WE PUBLISH 


Great Eastern Song Bureau 
Dept. 31, THOMASTON, ME. 











Writers: Songs, Poems, or Melodies 


A well-known, popular writer of ‘ ‘Rose Colored Glasses,” 
“Highways,” “Jealous,” ‘“‘Bungalow of Dreams,” and many 
others will collaborate on a 
50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 
A legitimate professional writer in active business offer- 
ing the unknown writer a real opportunity. Address: 
TOMMIE MALIE, W.D. 4215 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








YOUR SONG 

May have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
6617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 








IF YOU CAN WRITE 


Either words or melody for a song, let me help 
you complete your song. Write at once for 
particulars to 


HANNE J. HICKS 
Orrick, Mo. 











Box 163, 
TALKING 


SONGS FOR PICTURES 


Broadcast and commercial usage bring big returns. 
writers of WORDS or MUSIC should send for r FREE of 
20-page instructive booklet giving full details of opportunities 
e, secure U. S. Copyright, 


in song writing. We revise, arrang 
adio and submit to Motion Pic- 


broadcast your song over 


the R 
ture Studios here in fw RF WRITE TODAY. 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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not necessary to address a personal letter 
to any of them (except in such instances 
where he knew the leaders personally—or 
the men who pay their salaries). The song 
would speak—or rather sing—for itself. 

In Variety, The Billboard and Zit’s 
Theatrical Newspaper he found lists of va- 
rious singers, dancers and other theatrical 
performers who played in vaudeville and 
moving picture houses controlled by RKO, 
Loew and other circuits, together with the 
dates of appearance in their different the- 
aters throughout the country. 

Selecting such names of artists who he 
thought would do his song justice, the song 
writer-publisher sent them professional cop- 
ies of his work. He also visited the vaude- 
ville and motion-picture houses of his own 
city and placed orchestrations and profes- 
sional copies in the hands of their perform- 
ers. However, he did not make the mistake 
of giving his tune—which happened to be a 
ballad—to a blues singer or a comedian. 
He knew it would not pay. 

Mr. Byron Rubenstein O’Beethoven had 
now covered two laps of his journey to the 
fullest extent within his limited means. Had 
he been a “big time” publisher, his branch 
offices in key cities would have covered the 
country more extensively, and naturally with 
much better results. But our hero had done 
the best within his power. He had produced 
a song and exploited it. 


Marketing the Song 


Channels for marketing his product were 
through the media of music jobbers and 
dealers, and phonograph record and player 
piano roll manufacturers. Had Mr. O’Bee- 
thoven owned a staff of salesmen and “me- 
chanical” men (as the recording pluggers are 
called), he would have covered all music 
dealers, jobbers and recording companies 
throughout America. But again because of 
his limited means he was compelled to call 
in the aid of Uncle Sam’s postal service. 

In an annual handbook known as Fozx’s 
Music Trade Directory, published in Chi- 
cago, he found a list of some five thousand 
music dealers and jobbers. Selecting several 
dealers in each of the leading cities and 
noting all jobbers (each of whom he knew 
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supplied hundreds of retailers), he compiled 
a fairly comprehensible group, to whom he 
sent sample copies of his regular sheet- 
music. 

He made certain that the list contained 
such prominent jobbers as: 

Chain-stores music buyers, 

Plaza Music Co., 10 W. 20th St., New York. 

Richmond-Mayer Music Corp., 119 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 
Jenkins Music Co., 1015 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Il. 

a oe. 733 So. Grand, Los Angeles, 

Sherman, Clay & Co. San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. O’Beethoven learned that songs which 
sell to the public at twenty-five cents to forty 
cents would have to be wholesaled at from 
twelve and a half cents to twenty cents to 
the dealer, and possibly even less to the 
jobber in order to allow the necessary profits. 

He was also aware that if his exploitation 
created a demand the public would ask their 
music dealers for copies of his song. And 
the dealers, in turn, would lose no time in 
seeking the publisher or their own jobbers 
He had therefore lost no time in sampling 
the trade in order to meet any possible afore- 
mentioned demand. 

The sale of sheet-music was his greatest 
field for profit. He knew that hit songs had 
been sold to the extent of a million copies, 
but that the entrance of radio had so in- 
truded on the popularity of sheet-music that 
any tune that reached the 200,000 mark was 
now considered fortunate indeed. 

His other channel of profit lay in the re- 
cording of his song by phonograph and 
player roll manufacturers. The sale of 
player rolls had dropped off extensively in 
recent years, but phonograph records still 
sold in great quantities. He ascertained that 
each company who recorded his song on 
their “mechanicals” would pay him a royalty 
for each record or roll manufactured. He 
therefore sent both a regular sheet-music 
copy and an orchestration to each “recording 
manager” of the leading firms such as: 

(Recorp MANUFACTURERS) 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 1819 Broadway, 


New York. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 28 W. 44th St., 
New York. 

Brunswick Phonograph Co., 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


(Continued on page 58) 








3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 
Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract —— cash advance, 


royalty winning songs. 
Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago 








Many Song Poems Wanted 


We make melodies and piano coy to your poems and 
publish them in sheet music form with 2 colored title 
pages. Opportunity. Send for latest and “‘best’’ propo- 
sition. Send several poems for free examination. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 


Clark Building, Dept. W.D., Thomaston, Maine 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








SONG POEM or MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona-fide proposition. 
Three of his songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph rec- 
ords. Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. 


Ray Hibbeler, D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
poe all my life and I will help you get your son 
fore audiences and into music stores with beautifu 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2374 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 








The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
cap and corre cnrecting srosls, witb grety. mented cunpection’ eo tae 
manuscripts for publication. 
Cleth, 148 pages, $1.65 postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 














SONGS 
Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 
Send for free folder: 

“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 
STAN TUCKER 
Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., 


New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Ali material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Wrirer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 


its readers will have an asterisk after the name. 


Thus, as an example, All- 


Story will be printed Ali Story,* All market notices that we have investigated 
to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simpfy in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Amazing Stories Quarterly,** 184 Jamaica Ave., 
New York, pays $50 for the best readers editorial 
selected for publication in each issue. 

Blue Book Magazine,* 230 Park Ave., New 
York, offers every month five prizes of $100 each 
for the five best stories of real experiences, about 
2000 words. Address Real Experience Editor. 





College Humor,* 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
lil., offers $50 monthly in thirteen prizes—$25 to 
$1 —for the best “Blurbs” submitted each month. 
A copy of the current issue will give full details. 





College Life,* 570 7th Ave., New York City, 
pays $15 and $10 each month for the best titles 
to pictures on their front cover. Must be in each 
month before the 15th, preferably typed on 
84" x11” stationery. 

Dream World,* 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, offers $25, $10 and thirteen prizes of $5 for 
the best letters of criticism of contents of each 
issue. Must be in about 15th of month. 





Excitement,* 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York, 
pays $15 each for accepted stories, 1000 to 2000 
words long, on “The Most Exciting Experience 
of My Life.” 





Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., is offering $1000 in prizes for short 
stories. The stories are grouped under four head- 
ings of Romance, Mystery, Adventure, Catholic, 
2000 to 5000 words in length. $150 and $100 will 
be paid for the best two stories under each head- 
ing and $75 for all others accepted. Contest 
closes July 31. Address Short Story Contest. 


Forbes Maguzines,* 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
offers cash prizes for accepted jokes with a busi- 
ness flavor. Also $5 for the best story published 
in “A Little Laugh Now and Then” department. 


Motor,* 119 W. 40th St., New York, offers each 
month $25 for the best title to their cover. 





The Daily News,* 220 E. 42nd St., New York, 
offers $25 for each accepted real life story or plot 
suitable for a story of about 2000 words. Study 
the rules before entering this contest. 





International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Grove, Mo., is offering its fourth annual prize of 
$15 for the best letter on “My Idea of an Inter- 
national Literary Society.” Cyril Clemens is presi- 
dent. Letter should contain not more than 400 
words. Closing date is June 1, 1931. 





Book Publishers 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons,* 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Winfield Shiras, Book Editor. “We are interested 
in all books of general nature, including novels, 
travel, biography, etc.” 





Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co.,* 275 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. W. F. Gregory, Editor. Book 
Publishers. “We are ready to examine any whole- 
some manuscripts of book length, and wil! report 
as promptly as possible.” 


Business and Trade Journals 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. R. V. Sawhill, Editorial Director. Is- 
sucd bi-weekly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Plumbing 
and Heating Contracting and Merchandising. “We 
desire technical articles on practical merchandis- 
ing. Payment is one cent a word or more on 
publication.” 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. F. G. Pulley, Editor. Issued monthly; free 
circulation. “We are in the market for articles, 
with photos, describing the merchandising activi- 
ties of retail meat markets. Not over 1500 words, 
We do not publish general news, convention re- 
ports, store descriptions, etc. Merchandising angle 
must be stressed. We report promptly and pay 
one cent a word and up on publication.” 





Radio-Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. V. E. Moymahan, Mng. Editor. 
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Issued monthly. Merchandising magazine, covering 
radio music trade. We want factual articles cover- 
ing actual experiences of radio-music merchants 
in successfully merchandising radio receivers, ac- 
cessories, and electrical appliances, such as refrig- 
erators, washing machines, etc. Articles should 
run from 800 to 1400 words in length. We sug- 
gest that the prospective contributor send a brief 
resumé before submitting his manuscript. Stories 
with illustrations are given first consideration. 
We report within ten days, and pay one cent a 
word on publication.” 





Warm-Air Heating, 105 S. 9th St. St. Louis, 
Mo. Paul L. Reed, Editor. Issued monthly; cir- 
culation controlled. Business paper to warm 
air furnace dealers. Contributors to Warm-Air 
Heating must know warm-air problems. “We 
can use stories about successful warm-air dealers, 
how they sold furnaces—selling angle; articles 
regarding installation (semi-technical—must be 
sound); selling of accessories (humidifiers, fans, 
controls, filters, washers, etc.); and stories of 
co-operative sales, advertising and installation by 
warm-air dealers. We prefer at least three photos 
with each story, illustrating type of installation. 
Manuscripts are reported on within five days. 
Our regular rate of payment is one cent a word 
on publication. If story or article is exception- 
ally good, we'll pay from one and a half to two 
cents a word.” 

Periodical Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has purchased Furniture Journal Monthly and 
Furniture Journal Daily, both of Chicago. They 
will merge Furniture Journal Monthly with their 
own Furniture Record. This publication will cover 
furniture and home furnishings buyers in that 











Manuscripts Accurately Typed 
and criticized by a writer. Typing service 50c 
per 1000 words, including minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. Book and criticism rates on 
request. Best of service guaranteed. 


GLADYS M. FRANK 
435 Holbrook, Detroit, Michigan 








EXPERT TYPING 
High class work my specialty. Manuscripts ac- 
curately typed at 40c per thousand words; 2c 
per line for poetry. Revision rates upon request. 
Prompt and satisfactory service. 


A. MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Pennsylvania 








ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


We will type your manuscript neatly and promptly for 
80 cents ner thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent per line, 
postage included. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
and postage refunded. Caibon copy included. 


ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 

paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 

one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 

vision and criticism extras BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 


2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 








them on identical terms. 


300 individuals. 


a hit-or-miss fashion. 
by our sales manager. 
that particular type of story or article. 


scripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
Director 





Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 
Sales commission, ten per cent. 


EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfills its Promise 


N EDITORIAL SERVICE, that has been used by the leading publishers of New York for 
ten years, and which should be of equal or greater value to individuals, is now offered 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU has edited over 1000 book manuscripts for 
New York Publishers; has attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibli- 
ographies, footnotes, appendices and indices; has read final page proofs on over 1500 books 
under the imprint of 40 publishers; and has consulted with and edited and revised for over 


Our enviable reputation with publishers has caused us to insist that every manuscript sub- 
mitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before it is presented to the proper markets. 


Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not sent to a long list of editors in 
The requirements and changes in policy of purchasing editors are studied 
The manuscript is delivered only to editors who are in the market for 


Estimates given on book-length manu- 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


124 EAST 37 STREET, NEW YORK 
Holiywood and London Branches 


LEILA SHALLING 
Sales Manager 






















HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Ja/kies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED” 

.. says “Hollywood Daily Screen World.” 

Original stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. / 

An opportunity for new writers with clever ideas as well 
as for established authors. 

I can prove I actually sell to Producers. 
with studios. : E 

For twelve wae I have been successfully helping writers 
with sales on ten per cent commission. PROFESSIONAL 
CRITICISM AT NOMINAL RATES. 

If you want to get in this profitable market, write NOW 
for FREE INFORMATION. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D431 
523 Hollywood Security Bldg., 











Daily contact 


Hollywoed, Calif. 











$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 


$1000’S IN CASH PRIZES 


Given by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogans, titles. 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, ideas, photographs, cut-pie- 
ture puzzles, etc. 

An average of more than $2,000,000 is paid contestants an- 
nually in ——- of legitimate prize contests. Get your share 
by_keeping pos 

THE CONTEST NEWS, revised monthly, lists all worth- 
while contests in detail and features helpful articles and hints 
to contestants by actual winners. Please do not confuse our 
publication with contest lists. THE CONTEST NEWS is a 
real ma a with national ge 


One Year, . ths, $1.00. Copy, 25c. (coin.) 
THE CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio. 
Want Sales Instead of Rejection Slips? 
If so, send for my folder, and learn of the sales I have 
made of seemingly hopeless stories for writers! I may 


sell YOUR story, too! References: Editor of this 
magazine, and many other editors. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 























COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technica! and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of-the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 





© Comments on the Work of 
Henry Harrison, Publisher 
Springfield oe. ) Union: “His taste is 
sound, and his beoks reflect credit on the 
bookmaker’s art.” 
Colo. Springs Gazette: 
volumes. He is obviously determined to 
select only verses of poetic quality.” 
Alfred Kreymborg: “You are doing an 
excellent job for the poets you publish.” 
Syracuse Post- Standard: “A high quality 
T of craftsmanship in illustration and print- 


“Beautifully bound 


ing are employed in building these books.” 


Book MSS. of Verse Are 
Wanted for Publication 
And have you subscribed to Poetry 
World, the indispensable monthly maga- 
zine? $3 a year. 


HENRY HARRISON 
New York City 


WHO ty 


27 E. 7th Street, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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trade and in department stores, dealers in deco- 
rative accessories and allied lines. This first issue 
was April. 

Furniture Journal Daily will ccntinue to be pub- 
lished as the official daily of the industry, and is 
to be expanded to include all the important market 
centers in the country. 

Periodical Publishing Co. also publishes Furni- 
ture Manufacturer, Homes Charming, Within 
the Home, Home Furnisher, and books for the 
industry. 





Trunks and Leather Goods, formerly of 10 East 
29th St., New York City, and Luggage and Hand 
Bag Modes, of 250 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
have been amalgamated and the future address will 
be Trunks and Leather Goods, 250 Fifth Ave. 

R. W. Dow, formerly editor of Trunts and 
Leather Goods, has resigned as editor. 

All copy from correspondents of Trunks and 
Leather Goods has been returned to the writers 
with suggestions that they resubmit the same after 
April 15, when the new editor will have been 
appointed. 





Educational Journals 


The Etude Music Magazine,** 1712 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. James Francis Cooke, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. For 
Teachers and Students of Music. “We want arti- 
cles that will solve or make easier the technical 
or interpretative problems of the teacher or stu- 
dent of music, or both, or that will be a distinct 
contribution to their general musical culture. No 
news stories; no verse. Articles illustrated by ex- 
amples of musical notation or by pictures are 
favored. We report within a month, and pay $5 
per column, on publication.” 





The Parents’ Magazine,* 225 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Magazine of 
parental education. “We are buying nothing at 
present.” 





General, Literary and Fiction 


Air Stories,* 220 E. 42nd St., New York. J. B. 
Kelly, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 
a year. Our locale is the earth—the neighbors can 
have the planets. The progress of aviation sug- 
gests the preferred background—federal sky-map- 
ping of Alaska, work of the Coast Guard, missions 
of flood relief, dam surveys, trade expansion to 
American insular possessions, and a thousand and 
one jobs that the flyer is doing. Novels run be- 
tween 20,000 to 25,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words; serials, 45,000 words (three parts) ; 
short stories, 4000 to 6000 words; and Hangar 
yarns, 1000 to 3000 words. We report usually in 
a week, and pay one cent a word and up on 
acceptance.” 





Country Life,* Garden City, New York. Regi- 
nald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5 a year. “We use articles on the large 
country estate—building, decoration, gardening, 
sport, country estate life (not farming), but from 
a special angle of chic, good taste and advance 
trends. We use many photographs instead of text, 
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showing houses, decoration, new accessories, smart 
equipment. We report promptly, and pay $50 to 
$75 an article.” 


Detective Action Stories,* 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “Stories should have a 
strong element of mystery, plenty of action, but 
not to the exclusion of a good story. Characteriza- 
tion should be played up. Some photographs are 
used. We report within two weeks, and pay one 
cent a word and up on acceptance.” 








Detective Classics and Detective Book Maga- 
zine,* 220 E. 42nd St., New York. J. B. Kelly, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We feature one book-length detective 
novel. We use very few shorts. Fairly well 
stocked on longer length at present. We pay one 
— up for shorts, and flat rate for each 
novel.” 





Ranch Romances,* 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 20c 
a copy; $4 a year. Romantic western magazine. 
“We use short stories, 4000 to 9000 words; novels, 
30,000 to 35,000 words, and serials, 60,000 to 
70,000 words. Our minimum rate of payment is 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4 a year. “Short stories 
from 3000 to 8000 words, novelettes from 12,000 
to 20,000 words, serials from 40,000 to 70,000 
words, and true stories from 4000 to 8000 words 
are wanted. We are looking for as much variety 
as possible within the limits of our field. Crime 
and police action are desired as much as the de- 
ductive type. In true stories we do not care so 
much for general articles as for individual cases 
which combine drama and mystery. We report 
within two weeks and pay one and a half cents a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 





The Forum,* 441 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use lively arti- 
cles on all subjects of interest to intelligent Ameri- 
cans, short stories, occasional essays and light, 
humorous pieces (1500 to 2000 words). Average 
length for articles and stories is 2500 to 3500 
words. We accept very little unsolicited verse. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay good rates on acceptance. We also run a 
special first short story department to which all 
new writers who have never published any fiction 
are eligible. Price paid for all first short stories 
accepted is $100. Length should be between 2500 
and 3000 words.” 


Gang World,* 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. Underworld stories. “We want 
stories told through the eyes of the gangster in 
contradistinction to the usual detective story 
through the eyes of the detective. Stories featur- 
ing the various rackets are desired. Strong real- 
ism and characterization are essential. Length 

(Continued on page 52) 
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DEAD WRITERS TELL NO TALES 
(Continued from page 29) 


You know the rest of the story. She became 
another of these extremely useful, old-fash- 
ioned outcasts. The hero overhears a vil- 
lager insult her, knocks him down, and so 
recovers his soul and common sense and off 
they go together, safely married and virtu- 
ous, into the golden west ! 

A wonderful sex thriller, and so it was 
sold! In any realistic sense, everything is 
wrong here. The sex issue is sentimental- 
ized, as is also the suicide. The modern 
method of dealing with would-be self- 
destroyers is not to lose a lot of needed 
sleep over them, but to offer to help them do 
the deed as quickly and neatly as possible. 
Such people generally threaten self-destruc- 
tion mainly to get attention (infantilism) ; 
show them your indifference and they 
quickly regain their balance. 


Y plea manifestly is for sophistication. 
No writer can get anywhere in serious 
work today who does not, as the young 
people say, “know what it is all about.” 
Right here, too, young writers are apt to 
make the serious mistake of concluding that 
the quickest way to sophistication is to cul- 
tivate a few sins and vices. 

No! I don’t believe it. These would-be 
writers who indulge in rash, profligate 
pleasures say invariably, if you remonstrate 
with them: “Some day I’ll make wonderful 
stories out of all this.” Well, they don’t. 
Anyone who deliberately lowers his own 
standard of conduct solely for the sake of a 
literary adventure will never write about it. 
or, if he does, the result will not be worth 
anything. 

Your mind rather than your actions needs 
sophisticating. Your attitude toward life 
is the important thing. To be “sophisti- 
cated” means (in the present day use of the 
word) to be “wise” to things, to judge peo- 
ple and events as they are and not as they 
seem, to see with the eye of disillusionment. 
Cynicism, “hard-boiled” callousness are 
commonly attributed to sophisticated people, 
but they need not belong to them. 

Unsophisticated people tend to follow 
their feelings rather than their thoughts, to 
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depend upon the word of authority rather 
than upon common sense, to live in the past 
instead of the present. Such people believe 
that marriages are made in heaven, that a 
man’s best friend is always his mother, that 
honesty is the best policy, and that there’s 
no place like home, sweet home. Such 
people, when they call sophisticated people 
“hard-boiled” do so probably because they 
themselves are soft-boiled. 

The most brilliant young playwright 
writing in our language today is Noel Cow- 
ard, the Englishman. His new play, 
“Private Lives,” has this past winter been 
enjoying a riotous success on Broadway. 
It has no plot, or rather has a plot so bad 
that Coward should be ashamed to own it. 
The entertainment consists chiefly in the 
fun that is poked at Mid-Victorian ideas of 
love and marriage. Coward’s audiences 
simply roar with delight at hearing two 
pairs of young lovers express with engag- 
ing bluntness things which they have always 
known were true but feared to express. 

In the midst of a lyrical love scene on a 
balcony, for instance, the ardent young man 
tells the heroine how beautiful she is, adding 
finally with disgust that he knows it is all 
due to the “damn moonlight.” Just after a 
passionate moment of ecstasy in the arms of 
the girl with whom he is living, the hero 
(Coward himself) says he knows he will 
quarrel with her some day and cries out: 
“To hell with love!” 

Why do I recite these things? To try to 
shock you, the reader, into a realization of 
how the interpretations of life with which 
you grew up are now no more and that you 
must keep up with the changes if you mean 
to succeed in any writing worthwhile. Since 
the shot was fired at Serajevo in 1914 a 
half century of social and moral evolution 
has swept over the world. What do you 
know about it? What have you to say 
about it? This evolution together with the 
mechanical inventions of the same era is 
remolding humanity before our eyes, giving 
us writers endless opportunities for new 
plot ideas, novel thrills such as the human 
race has never even heard of before. 

How are you to get in the way of some 
of these new ideas, to understand your age, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Study Poetry 


POPULAR POETRY, the national 

poet’s magazine, offers a complete 
course in poetry writing. The method 
of study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in Popular Poetry if it is of real 
quality. In such case we pay our 
regular rates, which are on acceptance. 


Students who study poetry with 
Popular Poetry are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 


POPULAR POETRY 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. This 
places me under no obligation. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


for short stories varies from 3000 to 10,000 words, 
for novelettes from 12,000 to 20,000 words. Also 
use true gang stories with photographs, and stories 
about well-known gangsters and their lives. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one cent a 
word and up on acceptance.” 





Lively Stories, 71 W. 45th St., New York. Rose 
M. Shipman, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want sex stories subtly handled. 
Shorts up to 5000 words; novelettes up to 14,000 
words. Also light verse. We are wide open for 
material. Report is prompt, and we pay up to 
one and a half cents a word two or three weeks 
after acceptance.” 


North-West Stories,* 220 E. 42nd St, New 
York. J. B. Kelly, Editor; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“Stories for us must have fast moving, melodra- 
matic plots, sympathetic element, woman interest 
or some dramatic romantic thread, definite pic- 
turesque outdoor appeal, slower tempo in writing 
and more descriptive material than our other maga- 
zines, but this must not slow the dramatic pace 
of the yarn. Also can use animal stories if they 
have the necessary human basis to put them across. 
Lively characters, glamorous outdoor setting and 
high adventure are essentials in all stories. Length 
for novels ranges from 20,600 to 25,000 words; 
for serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words; for shorts up 
to 6000. We can use an occasional verse which 
must hold a significant dramatic story. We re- 
port within ten days, and pay one cent and up on 
acceptance.” 


The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Emerson Gause, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use very little 
fiction and few poems. We are chiefly interested 
in interpretive articles bearing upon social, pro- 
fessional and business themes. We suggest that 
authors communicate with us before contributing 
manuscripts.” 


The Spur,* 425 Fifth Ave., New York. H. S. 
Adams, Editor. Issued twice a month; 50c a copy; 
$8 a year. Magazine of personalities, sports, travel 
and the arts. “Our articles are for the most part 
written to order. We use very few from the out- 
side. Preferred length is not over 1500 words. 
Treatment in form is calculated to interest wealthy 
and sophisticated readers. We use no fiction. We 
report promptly and pay according to merit, on 
acceptance.” 





True Detective Mysteries,* 1926 Broadway, New 
York. J. Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want to publish 
the truth about the many crime cases throughout 
the country, and without exaggerating, or mis- 
representing the facts. We want our writers to 
realize that it is unwise to try to improve on the 
truth. Stories should run 2000 to 7000 words in 
length; serials 15,000 to 40,000 words, under offi- 
cial by-line. Actual photographs of scenes are 
used. We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 
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Two Gun Stories,** 5387 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Western fiction 
magazine. “We are in the market for western 
short stories up to 5000 words, western novelettes 
up to 12,000 words, western novels up to 20,000 
words. No woman interest. Also use articles 
up to 3000 words. We report within two weeks 
and pay one cent a word on publication.” 

Westland Love Magazine, 71 W. 45th St., New 
York. Rose M Shipman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are a market for 
the glamorous western love story. Shorts run up 
to 7000 words and novelettes up to 35,000 words. 
Also can use fillers about the west. We report 
promptly and pay up to two cents a word two to 
three weeks after acceptance.” 

Wings,* 220 E. 42nd St., New York. J. B. Kelly, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We are in the market for novels, 20,000 to 25,000 
words, world war air; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words; serials, 45,000 (three-parts) ; short stories, 
4000 to 6000; Hangar yarns, 1000 to 3000. Western 
front locale is preferred in war air stories. We 
report in one week and pay one cent a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


The A. M. Davis Company, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Marv E. Johnson, Editor. “We 
are always in the market for unusually good ver- 
ses appropriate for the following seasons and uses: 
Christmas, New Years, Valentine, Easter, Thanks- 
giving, Birthdays, Weddings, Engagements, Anni- 
versaries, Showers, Graduations, Mother’s Day, 
Sympathy, Illness, Friendship, Sweethearts, Pals 
and Chums, Family Relations, Gift Cards, Cards 
of Thanks. To help you write acceptable greet- 
ing card verses we offer the following suggestions : 

1. Verses should always convey a message 
of sincere good will and should always be 
cheerful, without being ‘flowery.’ 

2. Humor is valuable and may be incorpo- 
rated in almost any verse, except those sent 
in Sympathy, for Easter, or for Christmas 
cards of a religious nature. 

3. The verse should be e@sy to read and un- 
derstand. Unusual words or halting meter, 
— rhyming and obscure ideas cannot be 
used. 

4. Verses may be from two to eight lines. 
They should begin interestingly and end with 
some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’ 

5. The value of prose sentiments is limited, 
although we are willing to consider them. 
All verses should be typewritten. When sub- 

mitting to us, kindly enclose stamped return envel- 
ope. We usually pay from $2 to $5, on acceptance, 
according to the worth of the verse to us.” 











The Gibson Art Co.,* 233 W. 4th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. E. M. Brainerd, Editor. Greeting 
Cards for all occasions. “The material most needed 
at all times is simple, sincere verse, expressing a 
thought of someone else, conveying a wish or a 
sincere compliment. Prose is used to some ex- 
tent, but it must be very sincere and simply ex- 
pressed and not long. Really good verse for all 

(Continued on page 56) 
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That DOES WORK 


Your trade paper or fiction Mss. actu- 
ally COMPLETELY REWRITTEN by a 
well-known writer and former editor. 
Combines typing, criticism and expert 
collaboration. 
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are ready to do your work quickly and efficiently. 
Work inspected by one who sells his own manu- 
scripts. 50c per thousand words with one carbon. 
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Let me prove that 40c thousand words is all 
you need pay for typing that is letter-perfect, 
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oo if desired. Money back guarantee. One 
carbon. 


JOHN PAUL FLOYD, Canton, Ga. 
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“LUCKY BREAKS!” 
(Continued from page 34) 


he was too tired to type, and keeping awake 
by stimulants. 

In Kingston he made good as a corres- 
pondent, cabling stories that were classics 
of their kind and “scooping” everybody. 
Never say that a great newspaper has no 
appreciation of loyal, valuable service. When 
the news interest was dead, the Times kept 

‘him in Jamaica for many months on a good 

salary, with strict orders to live in the 
mountains, take it easy, and build up his 
health. While he was there, Bob Davis ac- 
cepted his first serial novel and asked for 
more. Another lucky break, for it came 
at the right moment, and Chalmers had 
plenty of goods in the shop. He could 
strike while the iron was hot, giving them 
what they wanted before they had a chance 
to forget him. 

When he returned to New York, he 
wasn’t the flat-broke, “all in” reporter who 
sat in Shanley’s and wondered what to do 
because he knew that city life meant death 
to him. He had made good in a big way in 
the newspaper game, and he had a pretty 
sure future as a writer of fiction. Like an 
Oriental caliph of old, Vananda said, “Ask 
what thou wilt, O good and faithful serv- 
ant!” Chalmers worked for the Times a 
bit longer, but soon went up to Saranac to 
write—and to fight his battle with tubercu- 
losis, and win. 

There he had another lucky break — or 
made it. His physician was the great Dr. 
Trudeau, then not nearly so famous as 
Chalmers made him. He saw what an un- 
usual and interesting man this doctor was, 
and wrote “The Beloved Physician.” It ran 
serially in The Atlantic Monthly, and was 
a great success in book form. After the 
World War, the French Government had 
the work translated, and distributed millions 
of copies to the detmobilized soldiers and 
the families of France as part of its deter- 
mined campaign against tuberculosis. 

Twice since then, Chalmers has had a pe- 
culiar kind of lucky break that comes to the 
good writer more frequently than most peo- 
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ple suspect — the break of building some- 
thing he really didn’t intend to build. He 
wrote “Don Quickshot of the Rio Grande,” 
and meant it to be taken as a delicate satire 
on the formula Western novel. Like other 
good writers, he doesn’t think one should 
hit the reader on the head with a brick to 
make him see the point. So the satire was 
quite deft and delicate. To his vast surprise, 
editors, publishers, and public conspired to 
miss it. Only a few choice souls saw he 
was having his little joke. Hundreds of 
thousands of readers and millions of movie 
fans thought it was one of the most thrill- 
ing straight melodramas of the cow country 
that ever came down the pike. Finally, it 
was republished as the leader in Doubleday’s 
collection of the four best Westerns. 

The same thing happened again. It seems 
as if they just won’t understand poor Chal- 
mers and what he is trying to do. He wrote 
what he thought was a “period” novel, 
“House of the Two Green Eyes,” describ- 
ing life as he had known it in New York 
when he was a Times reporter. It was writ- 
ten mainly to please himself, and he was a 
bit doubtful about its chances, knowing 
that “period stuff” of any kind is usually a 
rather poor bet, even ina novel. Of course, 
being a practical and experienced writer, he 
put in plenty of plot and suspense. To his 
surprise, Doubleday-Doran informed him 
that he had written a darned good murder 
mystery story, which he hadn’t intended to 
write at all, and they were putting it out as 
a Crime Club bgok. Furthermore, they 
thought that, like ee Wallace, he should 
make it his business to write stories contain- 
ing “nothing worse than a little innocent 
murdering.” He is now writing the fourth 
of his string of Crime Club novels — the 
only white sheep who ever strayed into that 
black flock by accident, and had to stay 
there! 

Did Chalmers get his lucky breaks or 
make them? Anyhow, he was able to use 
them when they came; for he had trained 
himself by years of hard work to do the 
thing well when he got the chance. And it 
is always so. The chance comes to the man 
who can use it. Not once or twice, but 
many times. 
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is moderate. We urge 
interested writers to join now by 


pen, to each member without charge. “Authors and using the application blank below. 
Publishers 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD OF AMERICA, 


1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





I enclose $5 for membership in the Guild. This will entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit 
slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am to receive Writer's Digest for one year. 
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JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Lecturer, Literary Instructor and Critic, will 
work with a limited number of writers, 
desirous of capable assistance. 


Since I handle all plot criticism and grammatical re- 
vision, in person, it is possible for me to accept only 
a few new writers each month. For that reason I sug- 
gest that applicants submit sample manuscripts at their 
earliest possible convenience. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 
“The Service in Vogue” 








FREE BOOK PUBLICATION. Also 
POETS: $300 cash in contests open to noted 

and unknown ~ Don’t mail book 
manuscripts until you have read rules for all contests. 
Bulletin sent upon receipt of a self-addressed, stam d 
envelope. KALEIDOSCOPE, published monthly, is iive 
and reliable; $2 a year; 25c a copy; back number, 15c. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Why overwhelm your intellect or incur loss of sleep at- 
tempting to obtain or invent Ty? new, original, and sala- 
ble plots when you can purchase them ‘for $1.00 each, 

You purchase the ORIGINSL a8 ONLY copy .They are not 
sold again. Indicate the TYP story, and with or mene 
LOVE ELEMENT. OS TISPACTION GUARAN1 TEE 


J. ALEX REUBEN CLARK 
P. O. Box 291, FILLMORE, CALIF. 











WRITERS! ] Our Editor has 
¢ SOLD his own fic- 
tion, and most every other sort of 
literary material for many years. 


We want manuscripts for mar- 
keting. We publish books. We 
have our own printing plant. 


We have a short story writing 
course, on the market since 1916. 
We criticize, revise, and typewrite 
manuscripts. 


Send for FREE booklet fully de- 
scribing the various departments of 
our business) DEPENDABLE, ex- 
pert, and prompt service guaranteed. 
Established since 1911. We have 
direct contact with New York 
editors, besides the general manu- 
script markets. 


Ad. Publishing Company 


Suite 405, Lankershim Building 
LOS ANGELES 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


members of the family is very hard to get. What 
Mary or Charlie would actually like to say to 
their mother or sister or brother or cousin or 
uncle. Family verse which comes to us has either 
too much sticky sentiment, too much exaggerated 
compliment, or tends too much toward novelty, 
requiring a special design. The really sincere, 
warm appealing verse for family use is very much 
wanted. We usually prefer short verse, but oc- 
casionally eight lines can be used. We report 
immediately, and pay whatever the verse is worth 
to us, on acceptance.” 





Master Craft Publishing Co. 2218 North 
Racine Ave., Chicago, IIl. M. Hartman, Edi- 
tor. Publishers of Greeting Cards. “We are in- 
terested in sentiments for birthday cards, con- 
valescent, anniversary and verses for other special 
occasions. We prefer four to six-line verses.” 





Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Jessie H. McNicol, Editor. “We publish 
=. and four line verses suitable for greeting 
cards.’ 





Paramount Line of Greeting Cards, 109-129 
Summer St., Providence, R. I. Theodore Markoff, 
Editor. “We are in the market for four, six and 
eight-line verses for greeting cards. Originality 
of thought, simple expression, good construction 
and easy flowing rhythm are among the require- 
ments. We pay 25c a line and up on acceptance, 
and report within ten days.” 





The Rose Company, 22nd and Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (After June Ist, 24th and Bain- 
bridge Streets.) Sentiments for Christmas cards, 
birthday, Easter and other special occasions. Prin- 
cipally verses of four lines, although some eight- 
line and some two-line verses are used. Stamped 
return envelope must be enclosed for return if not 
acceptable.” 





The P. F. Volland Co.,* Joliet, Ill. Margaret 
T. Raymond, Book Editor; Marjorie Livingston, 
Verse Editor. “We are particularly interested in 
strong, modern girl stories, not less than 50,000 
words in length. In the line of verse, we are 
buying birthday and everyday verses. Four line 
preferred. We report within three weeks, and 
pay outright or on royalty basis.” 





Edward E. Clark, 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill. “We do not buy verse.” 





Humor 


Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. F. B. Mal- 
lory, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5 a 
year “We want humor based on everyday char- 
acter and experience, natural and believable; also 
short articles and comments on general and 
political news of the day in either satiric or comedy 
vein. We report within two weeks, and pay on 
acceptance.” 
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Film Fun, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. Lester C. 
Grady, Editor. Issued monthly ; ; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. Humorous movie magazine. “We are in 
the market for bright, sprightly jokes. We accept 
within a week, and pay $3 on acceptance.’ 





Captain Billy's Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. W. H. Fawcett, Editor. Tssued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Humor maga- 
zine. “We desire epigrams, jingles, short jokes, 
long jokes, short poems, long poems, cartoons, 
cartoon suggestions. Most stories deal with the 
Whiz Bang farm residents: Gus and Olaf, the 
hired men; Maggie, the cook; Deacon Callahan 
and his flapper daughter Lizzie; Rosebud, the 
heifer; Pedro, the bull, etc. It is necessary to 
study the magazine to get just the proper flavor. 
We usually report within 48 hours or rejections, 
and within five days if accepted. Payment is $1 
to $5 for short material, according to merit, and 
25c a line for verse.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Junior Life, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Annie 
Laurie Newton, Editor. “Stories for Junior Life 
should not exceed 2500 words. They should be 
written to interest boys and girls between the 
ages of nine and twelve. (Keep in mind that young 
readers are interested in stories of older boys and 
girls while the older readers will not often read 
stories of younger boys and girls.) Few poems 
are used. We desire short articles of not more than 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a theusand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
2. dD. & Fayetteville, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











I WILL SATISFY 


Perfect professional typing and prompt service at 40c 
per thousand words. One carbon copy, extra first page 
—minor corrections and revisions, if desired—and 
return on pod all poe M...3 mailed to you flat. 














(Continued on page 60) 


Try us and a pleased 
GENE. "BOCK 
Box 713, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
WRITERS 


Cultivate beautiful thoughts. Harvest them into stories, 
Let me type and put them in presentable form. 60c 
per thousand words. Special rate on book lengths. 
Sample work gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Guide is published. 


Terhune, Upton Sinclair, 


for short story fiction. 





a pronounced success 


2 Every one who has read a copy of the Writers 1931 s 

Year Book and Market Guide has been delighted with 
this exceptionally fine buy. 
has a copy for sale. Ask to see it. 


Once a year the Writers Year Book and Market 


The 1931 edition contains articles by Albert Payson 
Stephen Keeler, Vachel Lindsay, Jim Tully, Wallace 


Irwin, Ellis Parker Butler, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
2 etc. Also an excellent article listing all the markets & 


You'll enjoy reading a copy. 


Every good newsstand 


Carolyn Wells, Harry 








Writers 1931 Year Book and Market Guide 








on sale at all good newsstands for only 35c 
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EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES Po + 
“I have had to It Hubert 
La Due in the preparation of several stories 
and articles. I have found his advice good. 
He shvuld be a real help to any author.” 
CARL CLAUSEN says: 

“Hubert La Due’s knowledge of plot is 
thorough. I have seen him pick a weak 
spot in a story at first glance. More than 
once he has put his finger on a ‘sore’ of a 
story of mine, with the result that I sold it. 
All writers who have come in contact with 
him unite in praising his friendly and 
analytical criticism.” 

These men know. Both are outstanding writers, 
with many stories in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, Collicr’s and other magazines to their credit. 

For 18 years I have devoted my time to writing and 
editorial work. Besides selling 165 stories of my own, 
I have assisted many writers of prominence. As editor 
of the Story World and Photodramatist, I helped scores 
of beginners to success. I can help YOU. 

If you wish out-of-the-ordinary criticism, send me 
one of your *scripts. I’li not give you the usual 

“schoolbook,”’ lifeless criticism. ‘ll find the “sore 
spots,” and help eliminate them; suggest markets. 

The fee is $1.00 per 1900 words, accompanying manu- 
script. But the friendly, lengthy, help ul advice you 
receive will be worth every cnt of it! 


HUBERT La DUE 


Yucaipa, California 








$10,000 A YEAR 
B. ny igs one man’s record for only twelve Greeting Card Senti- 
The first of FOUR PARTS of the GREETING CARD 
GUIDE’ is now ready in mimeograph form, consisting of personal 
letters from many large manufacturers of GREETING CARDS with 
samples of work that they consider ont, The only work of its kind 
available... aes hea a GREETING WRITER should 
know . Send $1.25 (less than one-half the price of the 
briefest ” greeting) for 9 GUIDE AND SERVICE or 56c 
(coin) for sample part 
THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
Bethany, W. Va. 


COMPLETE LITERARY SERVICE 


Revising—market tips—editing. Aids for research— 
kodak prints for illustrated articles, Details on request. 


A. GEARY JOHNSON 
Literary Consultant 
1718 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 





i BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing | service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 27 Beach 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


We are next door to the largest world market for 
stories—in direct contact with publishers. Send us 
your manuscripts. We sell them or tell you why. 


Nominal Fees for Reading and Criticism. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 








242 E. 15th St., New York City 


ee VT 


a Simpuhed iraiming Course gives mud- 

"TH erm, practical trainin £ Sue writing; 
80% of those train T. C. under 
<<GO David Raffelock y vee A ae before 
Cumpictung to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly 
efficiently trained. Send for “The Way Past the 


tor,” 
THE ‘SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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PUBLISHING YOUR OWN SONGS 


(Continued from page 45) 


ae aia Co., 11 Union Square, New 
or 
ee = Phonograph Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
ork 
Cameo Record Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. 
Plaza Music Co., 10 W. 20th St., New York. 
Star Piano Co., 28th Ave. and 61st St., Wood- 
side, L. I., N. Y. 
New York Recording Laberatories, Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. 
Pacific Pathe Record Co., 1733 Standard Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 
Independent Recording Laboratories, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York. 
Ideal Sound Studios, Inc., 1990 Boulevard, E., 
Hudson Heights, N. J. 
Gennet Record Co., Richmond, Ind. 


(PLAYER Rott MANUFACTURERS) 


De Luxe Reproduction Roll Corp., 655 W. 5lst 
St., New York City. 

International Player Roll Co., 66 Water St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Filmusic Co., 6701 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif, 

Link Piano Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

National Music Roll Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

North Townawanda Music Instrument Co., 
North Townawanda, N. Y. 

Q. R. S.-De Vry Corp., East 135th St. and 
Walnut Ave., New York City. 

Rose Valley Co., 55th St. and Hunter Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Musical Instrument Co., 1500 Union 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

— Co,, 6th Ave. and 54th St., New York 
ity. 

Aeolian Co., Meriden, Conn. 

— Wurlitzer Co., North Townawanda, 


Columbia Music Roll Co., 721 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ernest Clark Orchestra Roll Co., 128 So. 2nd 
St., De Kalb, Ill. 

Mills Novelty Co., 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Player Roll Co., 35 Fifth St., Newark, 

Ampico Corp., 29 W. 57th St., New York City. 

Automatic Musical Instrument Co., 1500 Union 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rollmonica Music Co., 501 E. Preston St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Capitol Music Roll Co., 721 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Staff Note Corp., 29 Locust St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Paramount Music Roll Mfg. Co., 145 Mulberry 
St., New York City. 

Home Talkie Productions, Inc., 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Roesler-Hunholz, Inc., 258 Scott St, Mil- 
waukee, Wi 
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Having covered this list, Byron Ruben- 
stein O’Beethoven had completed the third 
lap of his journey. All he had to do now 
was to lean back and wait for results. Had 
he had more money to spend he could have 
done a much more thorough job of it, but 
as an individual with a limited budget he 
had done the best under the circumstances. 


And now, Dear Reader, as the magazine 
advertisements tell us, you too can become a 
music publisher. But be sure, before you 
start anything in this direction, that your 
song is good. Don’t take your friends’ word 
for it. Even your best friends won’t tell 
you. Get the opinions of impartial judges— 
professional musicians or performers pre- 
ferred. Ask them for their candid criticisms, 
even at the risk of hurting your feelings. 

It is less painful than a severe ache in the 
pocketbook later on. 


The following list of music publishers in New 
York City, I hope, will be of value to the song 
writer : 

Ager-Yellen-Bronstein, Inc., 745 7th Ave. 

Berlin, Irving, Inc., 1607 Broadway. 

Bibo-Lang, Inc., 1595 Broadway. 

Broadway Music Corp., 1600 Broadway. 

Chappell-Harms, Inc., 62 W. 45th St. 

Curtis, L. B. Co., 1595 Broadway. 

Coots-Davis-Engel, Inc., 719 7th Ave. 

Denton-Haskins, Inc., 1595 Broadway. 

De Sylva, Brown, Henderson, Inc., 745 7th Ave. 

Famous Music Co., 719 7th Ave. 

Feist, Inc., 50th St. and Broadway. 

Gusman, Meyer, Inc., 745 7th Ave. 

Handy, W. C. Co., 1545 Broadway. 

Harms, Inc., 1571 Broadway. 

Marks, E. B. Co., 223 W. 46th St. 

Mills Music, Inc., 62 W. 45th St. 

Radio Music Co., 711 5th Ave. 

Morrison Music, Inc., 1587 Broadway. 

Remick Music Corp., 221 W. 46th St, 

Red Star Co., 729 7th Ave. 

Robbins Music Corp., 799 7th Ave. 

Santly Bros., 50th St. and 7th Ave. 

Shapiro-Bernstein Co., 47th St. and Broadway. 

Sherman Clay, 745 7th Ave. 

Witmark & Son, 5lst St. and Broadway. 

Morris, Joe Co., 1587 Broadway. 


























| This pote me woder ao cbiigatios. 
a catenll ee cnia ia ae 
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Beginners 
Only 


a. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students tn its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 

ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspite you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATL OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. 




















Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor fer 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a speciaity in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of “‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


For newspaper syndication. Stories, novels, erticles, 

etry, etc. Any length or theme. Also wish to hear 
rom writers who desire connections with newspapers 
and magazines. Intelligent, . cee, service. 
Submit material or write for details to 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
1117D Longacre Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











Write for the Juvenile Field 


Good pay in this growing market. 
Learn the short cuts to success. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 
An introduction to, and thorough, comprehensive discussion of 
this important and profitable literary fleld. Covers the place 
and purpose of the child's story, sources of material and 
structure of story under ed interesting headings. Cloth, 
866 pages: $2.00, postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











FIRST AID FOR WRITERS 
What to Write and Where to Sell 
A comprehensive twenty-page booklet pointing the way 
to success for Juvenile Writers. Sell your stories, arti- 
cles, poems, fillers, puzzles, etc. Editorial requirements 
and market-list. Price, sixty cents. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 








10%---Marketing Service---10% 


EXPERIENCED AUTHOR, Agent, Critic will 
market salable stories, revise when warranted, for 
10% commission on sales. Unsalable stories 
fully criticized. Reading-Criticism charge: 20c 
per 1,000 words, minimum charge per story 
$1.00, plus stamped envelope. Fee REFUNDED 
on salable stories. Over 125 sales to Ace-High, 
War, etc. Have helped writers in U. S. and 
Canada. Best references. Submit story with fee, 
or write 
CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


100 words telling how things are made, brief his- 
tories of industries, descriptions of historical places 
of interest, and the like. We pay $3 a thousand 
words on acceptance.” 


The Story Hour, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
Annie Laurie Newton, Editor. Issued monthly in 
weekly parts; 32c a year. A church school story 
paper for children six, seven and eight years of age. 
“We solicit stories which are within the range of 
understanding of the readers and which, without 
too much prominence to ‘moralizing’ set. forth 
ideals of Christian conduct and world friendliness. 
Length should not exceed 1000 words. Stories 
should be written to interest children under 
nine years of age. Short poems are sometimes 
used. Short articles telling children how to make 
simple gifts, toys and bits of service which they 
may render in or out of the home are also used. 
Such articles should not be more than 400 words 
in length, We pay $3 a thousand words, on 
acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Bunting System, North Chicago, Ill. John H. 
Gould, Editor. “All our magazines are advertis- 
ing vehicles for retail drug and hardware mer- 
chants. We can use short stories of 500 to 1200 
words in length and any material that will sell 
drug or hardware merchandise without appearing 
to do so. Particularly on painting and decorating, 
lawn and garden care, auto trips, beauty aids, 
housecleaning, sickness and disease prevention. We 
use photographs occasionally. Manuscripts are 
reported on around first of month, and we pay 
about two cents a word or a little higher.” 





Famous Features Syndicate, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. Leslie Fulenwider, Editor. 
Newspaper feature syndicate. “We can use some 
fiction and comic strips. We specialize in series 
(first person) based on current news. We report 
promptly. Type of material governs price.” 





William Gerard Chapman, International Press 
Bureau, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. “Not in 
market for unsolicited contributions.” 





The Grimes Company, Paramount Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. “We can use pictures and illustrated 
sketches not exceeding 300 words for Catholic 
newspapers. Human interest stories and stories 
of unusual accomplishments, advance news on 
church, school, convent building, etc., are wanted. 
Photographs of Catholic interest are solicited. 
We report promptly and pay promptly on accept- 
ance, rate depending on value.” 





Beacon Syndicate, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave. New 
York. Harold Matson, Editor. “We can use 
general newspaper features. We report within 
ten days and allow author 50 per cent of profits 
as collected.” 
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Southern Press Syndicate Feature Service, P. O. 
Box 1161, Atlanta, Ga. Virgil S. Gibson, Editor. 
“This syndicate is a new enterprise, operating 
along somewhat independent lines, but we hope to 
open an outlet for much material that for one 
reason or another is not available for other edi- 
tors. At present we are in the market for any- 
thing that is short and humorous. That is, if it is 
something that really happened. It may be a 
feature, a joke, a wise crack, but we do not want 
any puns or wifticisms or anything else having the 
earmarks of the jokesmith. We edit, when neces- 
sary, and split receipts fifty-fifty with contributors. 
We are also in the market for humorous misprints, 
but we cannot afford to return rejections, though 
the same compensation is returned for all we sell.” 
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Business Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 1910, 
Chicago, Ill. Ethan Snow, Editor. “We are at 
present buying no material from the outside and 
do not wish contributions. Our needs are so 
specialized that we offer practically no market 
for the general writer. All our wants are now 
supplied by our own staff.” 





Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Henry P. Martin, Editor. “We use serial 
fiction, 50,000 to 70,000 words, written in chapters 
of 1250 to 1500 words, for daily and Sunday news- 
papers. We buy first serial rights, and pay per- 
centage of gross; check and statement sent at 
regular intervals. We report within a month.” 











JUST PUBLISHED 











The Zui about 


ICTURED to your left is 
the front cover of Writer’s 








today. 


Writings Jalkieg 


@%@% PUBLISHED BY WRITER'S DIGEST 22 


Talkie Technicalities 
on sale at by WILLIS McGREW 
all good author of over 300 produced movies 
newsstands . The Art Factories 


Actual size 8x11—printed in brilliant red and black. 


Digest’s newest publication, “The 
Truth About Writing for the 
Talkies.”” It is on sale at all 
large newsstands for only twenty 
cents or may be ordered direct 
for that amount. The contents 
include: 


Digging For Gold 
in Hollywood 
by THOMAS H. UZZELL 


author of produced movies and 
former technical advisor to 
Harold Lloyd 








of Hollywood 
by CLARK COLBERT 


former editor, Cecil B. De Mille 
Productions 





Two Thousand Open Markets 
for the Free Lance 
by ARON M. MATHIEU 





Another Foreign Language 
by ROBERT BREEN 











On sale at any good newsstand 


or buy direct from Writer’s Digest for 20c 


The Necessity of Novelty 
by CLIFFORD HOWARD 


author of movies produced by 
RKO, Fox, Lasky, Universal, etc. 
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Flynn, Erle 
South and others. 
scriptive booklet. 


Do You Write Stories? 


Wallace Cook. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T. T. 
Stanley Gardner, 
Send stamp for de- 


Marshal 








1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1924 


JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


Typist to wom A successful authors, offers highest quality 
letter-perfect tyring at 40c per 1000 words. 

Introductory offer: Beautiful manuacript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 








MARY H. MAGRUDER 


San Antonio, Texas 


202 Broadway, 


AUTHORS—Let the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


Satisfaction guar- 
50c a thousand words 








WRITE and do RIGHT! 


Have It Quality Typed 


Prose, 50c per 1000 words. 
carbon copy and minor corrections—alsc brief criticisms 
and market suggestions if requested. 
service in every respect. 


224 Bryan Street, 


Poetry, 2c per line. 


Free 


A high grade 


“None Better At Any Price.’ 
KIRK W. WALKER 


Houston, Texas 








free. 


40c per 1000 words; 
ing, punctuation, 0c per 1000. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return ahaa 
Prompt, accurate. 


jox 6 


EXPERT TYPING 


College educated, experienced typist for authors. 
with corrections in English, s Non 


Verse, 1c per 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 


Bonita, Texas 


> 


Typing, 


ne, 











not see what a one-inch ad 


WRITER’ S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, 


Advertising Manager. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, 


Cincinneti, 


—TYPISTS WANTED !— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
ae oe for authors. 


in 


Oo. 
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Writer's Digest 


Associated Editors, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. W. Boyce Morgan, Editor. News- 
paper syndicate “We buy practically nothing 
from free lance writers and artists with the ex- 
ception of some material for our weekly page for 
boys and girls of school age (about 10 to 16 
years). Length limit on material for the boys 
and girls page is about 1000 words. We are 
always on the lookout for good features for gen- 
eral newspaper use, but these are very rare. It 
is best to query us before submitting such fea- 
tures. We very rarely buy fiction for this page, 
and then only live-part serials of about 1000 words 
per installment. We have absolutely no place in 
our service for single articles, short series, or mis- 
cellaneous drawings or photos. We report within 
two weeks and pay on publication. Rates vary.” 





King Editors’ Features, Glen Ridge, N. J. A 
Rowden King, Editor. “We can use merchandis- 
ing articles that are practical for retailers. Not 
inspirational stuff, but articles that ‘get down to 
cases. However, direct reference must not be 
made specifically to the merchandise of any one 
line, otherwise the articles cannot be syndicated 
to other lines of retailing. Length should run 
about 800 to 1000 words each and preferably in 
series of four to twelve articles. We pay on 
royalty basis.” 


Federated News Service has moved from 489 
Fifth avenue to 167 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Some correspondents recently wrote us that their 
mail was being returned, and this evidently is the 
reason. 


Miscellaneous 
The American Press, 225 W. 39th St, New 
York. Frank Parker Stockbridge, Editor. Issued 


menthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Newspaper trade 
publication. “We 2re in the market for short 
articles, up to 1000 words, touching on some phase 
of newspaper production or distribution and the 
sale of advertising in newspapers. Articles must 
be concrete and preferably in the first person, 
dealing with some specific and preferably dramatic 
experience of the writer in getting news or news 
photographs, in getting the paper out under diffi- 
culties, in overcoming handicaps or obstacles in 
the development of advertising or circulation. The 
type of true experiences, such as are published in 
True Story Magazine, with newspaper interest as 
the peg on which to hang them, is what is chiefly 
desired at present. Occasionally we can use an 
exceptional article om some exceptional news- 
paper’s success, either daily or weekly. We are 
not interested in any other subject except that of 
newspapers. Occasionally use reminiscences of an 
old time printer or editor, if sufficiently interest- 
ing. Unusual photographs of newspaper people, 
preferably informal action pictures, are desired. 
We report within a week, and pay ten days after 
publication. Our basic rate is one cent a word, 
and $2 for photographs.” 





Home Acres and Countryside Magazine, Pleas- 
antville, New York. Dorothy Biddle, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. Garden 
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magazine. “We want practical articles, 300 to 1000 
words, accompanied by photographs. We report 
within two weeks, and pay one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


Model Airplane News, Room 1119, 25 W. 48rd 
St., New York. Capt. H. J. Loftus-Price, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
Aeronautical (appeal to youth and laymen in aero- 
educational sense). “No fiction. All manuscripts 
must be of aerodynamic content, technically cor- 
rect, yet written in such simple language that a 
boy of fourteen can understand it. All plans must 
be submitted ready for engraving and in page size 
—10%” high 714” wide, and must be true to scale. 
Also can use reports of model airplane clubs ac- 
tivities, meets, championship and otherwise. We 
report within ten days, and pay one cent a word 
and $3 a photo or page of plans, on acceptance.” 





Pan American Magazine, 220 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Henry Grattan Doyle, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; included as part of member- 
ship in Geographic and Historical Society of the 
Americas ($5 annually) ; Libraries, educational 
and scientific institutions, $4a year. “We can use 
articles dealing with the Western Hemisphere with 
particular emphasis on Latin America. Length 
ranges from 2000 to 3000 words. Photographs 
are desirable in connection with articles. They 
must be sufficiently clear to reproduce by 133 
screen. We report within two weeks, and pay 
on publication—one cent a word for text, $5 for 
full page illustrations, $2.50 for one- -half page 
illustrations.” 

(Continued on page 66) 









EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's 
publication at 50c. oe 1,000 words. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ptly and accurately prepared for 
Poems, 2c per line. 











TRY ME 


Manuscripts typed—neatness, correctness paramount. 
Fidelity guaranteed. Carbon copy and extra first page. 
50 cents per thousand words. 


GEORGIA M. FELSTEAD 
2314 No. Gower St., Hollywood, California 








WRITERS! 
8 Years’ experience in preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 50c per thousand words, ia- 
cluding carbon copy. 


VIRGINIA OWEN 


715 Missouri Avenue, Columbis, Missouri 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, promptly, on first class paper, 
with corrections in grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, if desired. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c a line. One carbon. Mailed flat. 
LEATHA M. DRAPER 


Box 108, Marion, Indiana 











Woodstock Modern Typewriter 
for Modern Business 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 





General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





Woedstock Typewriter Company 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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LINGO OF LOCALE 
(Continued from page 42) 


Secret Works—Automatic air brake ap- 
plication. 

Shack—A_ brakeman. 

Shack Stinger—Brakeman. 

Shanty—A caboose. 

Shining Time—Starting time. 

Shuffle the Deck—Used by local brakeman 
for switching housetracks at every station. 

Shunting Boiler—Switch engine. 

Sidedoor Pullman—Box car. 

Skipper—Conductor. 

Slave Driver—Yardmaster. 

Smart Alec—Conductor. 

Smoke—Fireman. 

Smoker—Locomotive. 

Thousand Miler—A starched blue shirt 
with an attachable starched blue collar of 
deep hue worn by railroad men universally 
and especially as an insignia of rank among 
boomers of a bygone era. 

Tie "Em Down—To set hand brakes. 

Toad—Derailer. 

Toepath—Runnirg board. 

Train Detainer—Train dispatcher. 

Train Line—The pipe that carries the 
compressed air used to operate the air 
brakes. 

Trick—Applied to tour of duty. 

Trip—The course of a tour of duty from 
one terminal to another and return. 

Underground Hog—Chief engineer. 

Varnished Wagons — Passenger train 
equipment. 

Washout—A stop signal waved violently 
by using both arms and swinging them in 
a downward arc by day, and swinging a 
lamp in a wide, low semicircle across the 
tracks at night. 

Way-Car—Caboose. 

Whale Beily—A type of coal car. 

When Do You Shine ?—What time were 
you called for? 

Wing Her—Set the brakes on a moving 
train. i 

Wye—Tracks running off main line or 
lead, forming rough letter “Y” and used to 


Writer’s Digest 


turn cars or to reverse direction of trains. 
Used to reverse engines at points where no 
turntable is available. 

Yard—A system of tracks for the making 
of trains or the storing of cars. A system 
of tracks surrounded by a high board fence 
run and inhabited by a bunch of natives 
that will not let a train in or out—Boomer’s 
version. 

Yard Geese—Yard switchmen. 

Y. M.—Yardmaster. 

Zulu—An emigrant outfit. 





DEAD WRITERS TELL NO TALES 
(Continued from page 50) 


to increase your sophistication? The an- 
swer is: Begin with the newspapers. Read 
daily, methodically, some metropolitan paper 
that gives a good sweep of both American 
and foreign news. Harpers and the 
Atlantic Monthly every month print excel- 
lent, authoritative articles interpreting the 
events you read in the newspapers. The 
Forum records monthly clashes of opinion 
over the big issues of the day. Subscribe 
to some radical periodical like The Nation, 
if only for the facts it prints that capital- 
istic newspapers and magazines omit. 

Read the gocd books that come out. 
Don’t subscribe to book-of-the-hour clubs. 
Do your own selecting. Look over the book 
reviews in the good Sunday book review 
supplements like those of the Sunday New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, and Los 
Angeles Times. Look in the town library 
for the books that interest you. If they are 
not available there, subscribe to some cir- 
culating library. If these means fail, buy 
the books; they’ll be worth what they cost, 
if you select the right ones. 

Talk to people who know more than you 
do. Listen. Ask questions. 

Travel. 

Be open-minded. 

Read solid, informative books. 

Read and think. 

Think. 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus...............cc0c2-0eee $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary.................000005 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

i ee 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Writing for Vaudeville.................... 3.40 
Brett Page 

Plagweriting tor PreGt....... cccccscvvevvevves 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures................4. - 2.50 


W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story................. 2.00 
Michael Joseph . 
How Fag Write Short Stories................. 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story........ccccccccsece 1.50 
Henry Albert Philitps 
Plotting the Short Story.................... 1.00 
unn 
Writing the Short Stary... .ccccccscvvvecsene 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Short Rue i Oe eee eee 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells............ 4.09 
Laments for the Living........cccsscccocce 2.50 
Dororhy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
IE 359 6.6 a Gibrerece eperdeg oan. a. Gis!s-2 wiorere - 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. . . 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit.................. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Technique of Fiction Writing............... 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 
Tels Dis TING a. 6:06:40. 6-0 cig cc cnesewses 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.090 
Gallishaw 
PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.63 
Frank Vizetelly 
The rie gt NN Se ee ae 3.00 
. M. Mathieu 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 
Art of Versification..........cccscccceeres $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters. .ccccccccccscocvcceses 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary............- +. 2.50 
J. Walker 
Great Poems Interpreted............++-000+ 2.00 
Barbe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters...........+++++ 2.50 
Georges Poltt 
Outlining Effective Writing...........+++++6 -70 
E. W. Dolch 
Plots and Personalities. ..........0+++seee08 1.75 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations............- 1.50 
Georoes Polti 
Universal Plot Catalogue...........+-++ee+% 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction..........+..-+- 50 
Richard K_ Abbott 
Narrative Technique.........--+++ee08% coce SSS 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology for the Writer.........-+.+.-++-. 2.50 
Prof. H. Nixon 
Training for Authorship............++5ee0+ 6.00 
Keiser 
Cartooning and Drawing.........-...+e+++% 5.00 
Varuel Rosenberg 
Beles TSE cc cic wooo vceseneveoccesseons 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
rank Vizetvllu 
Bow to Study Literature... ccccccccccsvcccse 85 
ydrick 
One Term ee in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heud 
The Writer's BEE a:00.2 6:00 04.0006 eee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolun Wells 
oo ee eee er 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing.............-.-+0+. 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Matias Lanes FOr... cccccccccvcvescoccsse 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing...............++. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 
Eduard Morr Woolleu 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them..... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockara 
Sa: - Di THUS 6 0.4 6.6.04. 002000 026008 2.10 
Robinson 
Writing for the Magaiznes.............+++- 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Baceies FOS 6000-60600 cecsecccccececees 2.50 
§. Roland Hall 
ater 2 s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 
Landing "the Editor’s Checks..... peweneaewe 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Advertising........ bebeadavnsteane 3.50 
James D. Woolf 
Writing for Real Money...........-..+-200% 1.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 














for which I enclose $ 





Name 
Address 





City 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 63) 


The Pennac, Penn Athletic Club, Rittenhouse 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. M. J. Kelly, Mng, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Official 
Club magazine ‘of Penn Athletic Club. “We de- 
sire articles and stories not exceeding 1500 words 
in length, on general sports, and some humor. No 
poetry, jokes or short skits used. We report with- 
in a week and pay one and a half cents a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Photo-Era Magazine,* Wolfeboro, N. H. A. H. 
Beardsley, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Photographic magazine. “We have 





Writer’s Digest 


enough to supply our needs at the present time. 
However, we are always glad to receive material 
by practical amateur and professional photogra- 
phers. We use both technical and inspirational 
articles and also photographic-travel articles. We 
report promptly and pay $3.75 a printed page, on 
publication.” 


Trek,** 272 Delmar Place, Syracuse, New York. 
James F. Carroll, Asso. Editor. The first edition 
of this magazine will make its appearance on May 
15th. It is devoted to news features of the resort 
places of New York and New England. “We 
will consider features on these sections, of 750 to 
2000 words in length. Payment will be made on 
publication, at the rate of one-half cent a word. 
Pictures will be paid for according to merit.’ 








should answer three vital questions: 


3. At what markets should you “‘slant’’ 


years will take care of itself. 


Do You Desire TRUTH — or FLATTERY ? 


Professional literary advice is only of real value when it is from the practical commercial 
angle of present-day magazine and publishing conditions, and when it is thoroughly candid. It 


1. Is your work well enough written to be given serious editorial consideration? 
2. Is it in line with current market requirements? 
to achieve immediate recognition? 


You must have an honest answer to these questions if you want to sell now. You cre not 


interested in flattery; you want cold facts. You need assistance and advice that will help you 
to sell immediately, or at least in the very near future. The recognition you may achieve in ten 





The first two extracts 
from recent letters of cli- 


ceive every month. 


varnished truth about their 
work and followed the prac- 





sale in the near future. 


“IT am quite pleased about the check in the morning’s | services you receive in ad- 
ents in the box at the right | mail, and also the opening into what should be a profit- 
are typical of dozens I re- able field. I’m sure that if you hadn’t kept me at it I 
would have tried a few stories of that type and then 

It was because these switched to something else. 
writers were told the un- | driving tactics, since they bring such nice, large checks.”’ 
“I can’t tell you how grateful I am for the check 
tical suggestions they were that arrived this morning for my story ‘Blue Eyes.’ I 


given, that they can now suppose you’ve heard before, from beginners whose first reauiremente 
consider themselves real | story you have sold, about the thrill that comes once in ' : 
authors. : , a lifetime. That’s just how I feel.” 2. The recommendation 
client who had been hap. | “Please pardon my delay in thanking you for your | Oise “thar alls tievemad, 
hazardly “shooting at the letter and criticism of my story ‘Rendezvous.’ Had I of dollars’ worth of fiction 
moon,” but who undoubt- | received that some years ago—well, I think we would | and articles every month, 


edly will achieve her first have had a different story now. My own, I mean.” 


When you employ my 


dition to an honest answer 
to the three vital questions 
above: 


I approve of your slave- 1. Constructive, defi- 
nitely specified suggestions 
for revision if your story 
requires it and can be 
adapted to current market 


to publications actively in 
the market. 








ican sales, 15% on foreign sales. 


For considering manuscripts by new clients I charge 50c per thousand words, a minimum of 
$2.00 on any single manuscript. Special rates for lengths over 25,000 words. As soon as I sell 
$1,000 worth of a client’s material, reading charges are dropped. Commission of 10% on Amer- 





money to me in earned commissions on sales. 


155 East 42nd Street 





I have no ‘‘course’’ to sell. MY BUSINESS IS AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 
FICTION. My interest in a new client is how soon, and how much will he be worth in real 
I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage too 
ambitious efforts with only remote chance of sale—I am anxious to start you selling—-NOW! 
Not only your individual stories, but as a steady contributor. 

If you have been achieving a fair percentage of sales by free-lancing direct, you could un- 
doubtedly greatly increase your production and spread your market if you were relieved of the 
burden of selling and had the real co-operation of an active New York agency. 

But I am very much interested in those with a sincere desire to succeed at writing, whether 
they have sold before or not. The majority of my clients were beginners when they came to 
me; many of them can now call themselves professionals. 

Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 
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Pagany: A Native Quarterly, 9 Gramercy Park, 
New York. Richard Johns, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. Literary maga- 
zine. “We are overstocked on all material. Work 
submitted at present can be given little more than 
a cursory glance. We generally report within 
two weeks, and pay $3 a page, on publication.” 





Woman's World, 4223 W. 
Ill. Cora F. Sanders, Editor. Devoted to the in- 
terests of home-making women in small towns 
and in the country. “We desire articles on 
woman’s interests, 1000 to 2000 words in length; 
short stories, 1500 to 5500 words—adventure, hu- 
mor, romance; and serials of 40,000 to 50,000 
words. We pay on acceptance.” 


The New England Printer, 272 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. Eleanor True Jordan, Editor. “We 
are in the market for illustrated stories about New 
England printers. These stories must be confined 
to printing matters and be news essentially. Our 
minimum rate of payment is $2 a column (500 
words) and photographs $2 each, on publication.” 


Lake St., Chicago, 





Snappy,* 28 W. 44th St., New York. Alex- 
ander Samalman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; no subscriptions. “We welcome risque 


stories, 1000 to 2500 words, not necessarily humor- 
ous, but never serious in intent. Nothing very 
bold is wanted, but all stories must be snappy, 
spicy and quick moving, as well as definitely risque. 
Stories of youth that are sexy but not immoral 
are desired. We report within ten days to two 
weeks, and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Sovereign Visitor, 302 Woodmen of the World 


Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. Eugene Konecky, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a year. Fraternal insurance 
magazine. “We want human interest, fraternal 


and insurance stories. Photographs are accepted 
to illustrate stories. We report within thirty days, 
and pay according to arrangement, about one cent 
a word.” 





The Southwest Magazine of Texas, 709-715 
Jones St., Ft. Worth, Texas. W.N. Beard, Editor. 
A magazine supplement (illustrated) furnished 
monthly to good country weekly papers in Texas 
and Oklahoma. “We use no fiction, but are in 
the market for historical or narrative stories relat- 
ing to Texas and Oklahoma, especially if they 
relate to poineer days in these two states. We 
pay about $10 for an article of 1200 to 2000 words.” 





Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. E. S. Hanson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We desire articles on 
concrete products manufacture. Especially busi- 
ness articles showing how products manufac- 
turers are developing their business by making 
special products or by putting on selling cam- 
paigns or any other legitimate ways. We also 
like to have descriptive articles of new concrete 
products plants where they are of sufficient im- 
portance from the standpoint of modern design 
and practice to warrant it. We report promptly 
and pay $10 per printed page, on publication.” 
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Boy’s Chum, Route 1, Norman Station, Ind., is 
no longer in the market for stories and drawings, 
but can use some good jokes and articles for Col- 
lector’s Column. Articles should concern old and 
rare coins, stamps, Indian relics, etc. Homer G. 
Fisher is editor. 

Prosperity Magazine, Room 1200, 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Ronal Kayser, Editor. 
“We are not buying any material at the present 
time. 





Succeeding 
Manuel Rosenberg, whose art work dec- 
orated the pages of the Writer’s 1931 Year 
Book and Market Guide, is doing an excel- 


lent job with his new publication, Artist 
and Advertiser. Entering a field that 
seemed amply covered, Rosenberg has 


neatly carved out an unexploited field for 
himself. Mr. Rosenberg is himself a pen 
and ink sketch artist of world-wide prom- 
inence, having sketched for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers most of the celebrities 
of our times. 

Articles used by Artist and Advertiser, 
224 If. 5th St., Cincinnati, must be written 
by business executives who have daily ex- 
perience in commercial art. 








HE following is the exact amount 
of money that I sent to my clients 
during the following months: 


April, 1930 __________ $ 2,483.12 
May, 1930 __________ 2,875.00 
June, 1930 _____ 2,992.30 
a | 3,011.09 
August, 1930 _________ 3,558.00 
September, 1930 ______ 2,588.00 
October, 1930 --____ 3,200.02 
November, 1930 ______ 2,504.10 
December, 1930_______ 2,310.60 
January, 193] ~______ 2,385.00 
February, 1931]_______ 2,829.50 
March, 193]___-_____ 3,260.00 


$33,996.64 


August Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Do You Want To Test 
Your Playwriting 
Ability FREE ? 


(a) 


Cy 





HE Individual Course in 

Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER’S DIGEST has met 
with such immediate success 
that we have been forced to 
limit the enrollments. To that 
end we have prepared a unique 
test that will aid in determining 
your playwriting ability. This 
test will require just a short 
amount of time and may be 
written in either longhand or 
typed. 

When asking for it, you 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 

The Individual Course in 
Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER’S DIGEST is a ten- 
week intensive correspondence 
course. It was written by Mr. 
Eugene Walter, now the scenario 
head of a prominent Hollywood 
studio and author of many 
Broadway successes. 

The course consists of ten 
lessons, each one of which covers 
many practical as well as funda- 
mental points of playwriting. 

The points covered include stage 
directions, planning and plotting the 
three-act play, opportunities for ama- 
teurs, dialogue, dramatic construction, 
author’s earnings. marketing, ground- 
work, using scenery, breaking scenes, 
the triangle, etc., etc. 

The very low price of this course 
(it really costs no more than a well 
made book) makes it doubly attractive. 
The Individual Course in Playwriting 
includes personal criticism of all the 
work that you do in connection with 
this course. 

Write to us today for the free test. 
You'll enjoy reading it. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me by return mail a free copy of your 
test that wiil aid in determining my playwriting ability. 
This places me under no obligation. 


Name - 
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HOW WRITERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 31) 


card in front of it telling its age. It is tied 
together with strings, rubber bands and, it 
seems to me, there is a hairpin in it some- 
where. 

Here Bruce pulls off his coat, and with 
one finger on each hand begins to peck out 
his inspirational talks. The inspiring part 
to me is how he can ever run that machine. 
But he does, and from that old derelict mil- 
lions of people get inspiration. Just think 
what he could do with a new machine! 

Edna Ferber writes by long hand, and on 
scraps and odds and ends of paper, any 
time of day or night, or any place where 
she gets an inspiration. And she doesn’t 
begin at the beginning of a book, but any- 
where a scene comes to her. Sometimes 
she writes part of the last chapter, and then 
maybe the next time she sits down she'll 
write part of the first chapter. It comes to 
her to be copied in snatches and bits, a few 
sentences here, some dialogue there, a love 
scene, a description of a night club here, 
until it drives her typist almost mad. 

William McLeod Raine belongs to the 
typewriter school. He has forty western 
books to his credit, even if he was born in 
England. He works out his stories pretty 
carefully and then retires to his typewriter 
and begins to punish it. Once I asked him 
why he makes three carbons of his story as 
he goes along. He was a bit vague but 
quite enthusiastic over the idea. 

Zane Grey is a long-hand writer, He has 
an unusual looking Saranac chair to which 
he retires when he feels inspiration hover- 
ing over him. Across this he puts a lap- 
board; on the arm of the chair is an ex- 
cigar box, with a division down the middle. 
On one side are sharp lead pencils, the other 
is empty. Seizing a pencil he writes madly 
until the point is dulled, tosses it into the 
other compartment and taking up another 
pencil rushes on with his story. He will let 
nothing interrupt him during this time, and 
at the end of seventy days he is the proud 
father of a bouncing new novel. Then he 
climbs into his yacht and rushes off to God 
knows where. 


Thus they write. No two alike. 
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THE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC 
STORY 


(Continued from page 39) 


Argosy and the other magazines which 
take an occasional pseudo-science story pay 
for it at the same rate as they pay for other 
acceptable material. 


[NX CLOSING, let me sound a note of 

warning to the writer ambitious to break 
into this field. All of the science fiction 
magazines have some one on their staff 
who has more than a superficial knowledge 
of science and they go over their stories 
with a fine tooth comb to detect flaws in 
the science. If you misstate a scientific 
principle or law, woe to you. If it should 
slip by the editor and get published, you'll 
have the science fiction fans down on you 
like a swarm of hornets and their sting 
If you have only a casual 
it will pay you to 
of science 


isn’t pleasant. 
knowledge of science, 
have a specialist in the lines 
which you touch go over your manuscript 
carefully before you submit it. Of course, 
there is no limit to the heights to which 
your fancy can soar once you have left 
solid scientific fact behind you, but the 
science in your story must be founded on 
recognized laws and principles, and must 
be meticulously accurate until it transcends 
the bounds of present scientific knowledge. 

The super-science must be developed in 
a plausible and logical manner from the 
basis of known science and must transgress 
no established law unless some logical sub- 
stitute can be offered for that law. 





Nothing is sillier than this charge of 
plagiarism. There is no sixth command- 
ment in art. The poet dare help himself 
wherever he lists—wherever he finds mate- 
rial suited to his work. He may even ap- 
propriate entire columns with their carved 
capitals, if the temple he thus supports be 
a beautiful one. Goethe understood this 
very well, and so did Shakespeare before 
him.—Heine. 
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Let the PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
Present Your Story to the Studios 


The studios, as a rule, will consider only stcries that 
have been presented by authorized agents who are qualified 
to sift the chaff from the kernel. 

We are in constant touch with heads of departments, 
we know what type of stories they want, and WE KNOW 
HOW. If your story has no value we will tell you so, 
together with suggestions as to what to write: if it has 
merit we will help you in every way possible to get it 
into salable form. Let us work with you and help you 
by our years of experience. 

Send self addressed stamped envelope for our interesting 
booklet which outlines our co-operative plan and reasonable 
rates. 

Located is HOLLYWOOD, the heart of the industry. 


THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


1748 Whitley Ave., Hollywood, California 








FLORIDA TYPISTS 
High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 
paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 
304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 








Manuscripts, poems, etc., typed to meet editorial 
requirements. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. Prompt and efficient service. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


RUTH E. CARTER 
P. O. Box 145, Clifton Forge, Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed at 40c a thousand 
Free carbon copy. 


Vv. G. BRODIE 


3734 E. 61st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


words. 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

Manuscripts expertly typed. Corrections made in spelling 
and punctuation. One carbon copy, 50c per thousand words. 
Free Printed Manuscript Mailing Envelopes 

I will send you absolutely free TWENTY fine Kraft manu- 
script mailing envelopes, sizes No. 10 and No. 11, PRINTED 
WITH YOUR "NAME AND ADDRESS, worth $1.00, with 
your first manuscript sent to me for typing. 

M. R. GAMBLE 


207 Virginia Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





WRITERS ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed correctly, 50c per thousand 
words, including minor corrections, spelling and 
punctuation, one carbon copy. Special rates on 
book lengths. Also market suggestions if desired. 


L. Box 41, V. C. BURKE cCaArRo_t, 1A. 














Manuscripts Typed 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical requirements 
of the exacting editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 
carbon and minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93, Havana, Kansas 
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phenomenal trade acceptance 
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RITERS 
MARKET 


j 


RADE acceptance merely means the recep- 

tion given a new product by the people in 
authority of that particular field. 

We are proud of the trade acceptance ac- 
corded to ““The Writer’s Market’’—the new, 
large market directory for free lance writers. 


Se 


To date newspapers in twenty-four states 
have given “‘The Writer’s Market’’ compli- 


mentary reviews. In many instances, these 
reviews have been over a full column in 
length. Yet in all these newspapers, totaling 


well over a hundred, there has not been one 
adverse book review. 


Se 


Since the pulp paper field is generally accepted 
as the best part of the publishing world for 
the beginning writer to make his debut, we 
asked either the managing editor or publisher 
of the largest pulp paper publishing corpora- 
tions in the world for their opinion of “‘The 
Writer's Market.’’ The editors or publishers 
of these organizations, including Street and 
Smith, Dell, Fawcett, Clayton, Doubleday 
Doran, and Fiction House each replied by 
letter with highly favorable reviews of the 
book. It is important that these men whose 
daily livelihood depends upon the skill of 
free lance writers should unite without a dis- 






























The North American Review. 


using the book as a text. 
guide. 
its members. 


your purchase of this book. 
our assurance that every free 
lance writer owes it to himself 
to own this book. 

By purchasing a copy of “The 
Writer's Market’’ you are taking 
a definite forward step in your 
own literary career. 


fo) 


Order Your Copy 
Today. Postpaid $3.00 





Libraries throughout the world have ordered copies. 
Scores of publishing houses have purchased the book as a reference 
Practically every writer's club of note in the country has recommended this book to 
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senting voice in acclaiming “‘The Writer's Mar- 
ket’’ as a book free lance writers should own. 


The quality group, and its editors, too, comment with high favor upon “‘The Writer's 
Market,” including such eminent publications as “‘The American Mercury, Forum, Harper's, and 


Se 


Schools, colleges and universities are 


fo) 


Not only because of this phenomenal ‘‘trade acceptance’’ of “‘The Writer’s Market’’ by 
newspapers, magazines, critics, editors, libraries, universities, and writer's clubs do we solicit 
In addition, we offer it to you on a money-back-guarantee with 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12TH Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Gentlemen:——Please send me by return mail one copy of “The 
Writer's Market,’’ for which I enclose $3.00. If I am_ not 
thoroughly satisfied with this book, I will return it to you within 
five days and you will refund my money in full. 


Name 


TOR Vents wadtsewsae 
Check here if you want a year's subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and “The Writer’s Market’ and enclose $4.00 ( 
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DR. J. BERG ESENWEIN 


As an author, editor, critic, 
teacher, and literary lecturer, 
Dr. Esenwein is known through- 
out the English-speaking world. 
He is admittedly the foremost 
authority on the modern short- 
story, being the author of more 
than a dozen books on literary 
technique. 


He was for years Editor of a 
great literary magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s. He is author of ‘Writing 
the Short-Story’’ and _ other 
standard literary works; and is 
the revered teacher of many of 
the leading and most promising 
writers of the day. He knows 
exactly what editors need in the 
way of literary material, and is 
ready to bring his experience 
and knowledge to your aid. 


Dr. Esenwein directs our 
literary courses and per- 
sonally conducts the 
courses in Short - Story 
Writing. 











Have you written an 
original story, article, 
poem, play, essay, or 
other piece of literary 
work upon which you 
would like Dr. Esen- 
wein’s advice before 
going further? Use the 
coupon, and he will tell 
you what in his opinion 
is the truth. 





























way to Find Out! 


Without Cost 


Many people are conscious of a longing 
to write, but hesitate month to month, 
year to year, to make a decisive move. 
They are uncertain regarding their ability, 
their imagination, their command of 
English. 

Some wish to write for the purpose of 
adding to income, but they cannot risk 
time or money without prospect of results. 
Others have reason to believe that they 
are gifted, but until success has come they 
are sensitive lest friends or family know 
what they are doing. 

Meanwhile Time goes on merrily, re- 
lentlessly. Life makes every day superficial 
demands. ‘The real quest is halted, the need 
for personal expression unsatisfied. 

“If I could only know!”’ is a cry from 
the heart. Friends, teachers, farmly mean 
well; but what ts required ts the assurance 
of a recognized authority. 


There is a way to know 


Very simple. In confidence. Costs nothing. 
If you desire to write, and want to be sure that 
you can (or can’t), consult an expert. 

Send one of your writings to Dr. Esenwein 
with the coupon below. He will look it over and 
advise you frankly. The only stipulation is that 
full postage be included for the return of the 
manuscript. If you have no manuscript to send, 
write him a confidential letter. No obligation. 





DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 


I am sending a manuscript (or confidential letter) 
for Dr. Esenwein’s advice. Postage is enclosed for 
return. Check what you are interested in—short stories, 
novels, plays, poems, articles. 

Name 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BRITISH MARKETS WORTH 
CULTIVATING 


(Continued from page 36) 


dow trims. Payment varies. Hardware 
news pictures are welcomed by the editor, 
who pays for them according to their value. 

The Music Seller, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. Practical 
articles, preferably the result of first-hand 
experience in the Gramophone, Radio ac- 
cessories, Records or sheet music fields. 
Novel sale aids, displays, etc. Story rather 
than style important. Payment varies from 
five to ten dollars a thousand words, Length 
1000 to 1500 words. 

The Motorcycle and Cycle Trader, St. 
Brides House, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4. Brief articles dealing with 
modern retailing methods, and with prob- 
lems peculiar to the cycle and motorcycle 
industries. Length 500 to 1000 words. Rate 
five dollars a thousand words. 

Retail Chemist, St. Margarets Press Ltd., 
33 Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1. An 
illustrated monthly journal dealing with all 
the varied aspects of pharmacy. Articles 
should not be more than 1500 words, but 
well illustrated and should deal with sub- 
jects of first importance of both the pro- 
fessional and business sides of pharmacy. 
Rate of payment from five to fifteen dol- 
lars a thousand words. 

Grocery, Drury House, Russell Street, 
Drury Lane, London, W. C. 2. The editor 
requires articles (illustrated preferred) of 
not more than 750 words. A recent article 
of mine, not illustrated entitled “Talking 
that Sells,’ 750 words, secured a check for 
seven dollars. 

Heywood & Co., Ltd., who publish 
Grocery, also publish from the same ad- 
dress, (Drury House, Russell Street, Drury 
Lane, London, W. C. 2) The Confectioner’s 
Union and use news paragraphs and brief 
articles of live interest to wholesale and re- 
tail confectioners. Photographs of new 
shopfronts and window displays welcomed. 

Tobacco World, same address (Drury 
House, Russell Street, Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2), 750 word articles, illustrated 
where possible ; personal and technical para- 
graphs with tobacco retailing interest. 








Writer’s Digest 


Men’s Wear, 154 Cheapside, London, E. 
C. 4, uses articles on the retailing of men’s 
clothes. I find little difficulty in getting an 
acceptance here with 500-word articles of 
the “How to Improve ve Sales” type. Payment 
is prompt and is aly about five dollars 
a thousand words. 

Another easy market is Men’s Wear, 
sister publication, Draper’s Record. Re- 
quirements much the same as above, except 
the appeal must be to drapers instead of 
tailors. 

Credit World and Hire Purchase Trader, 
6 Carmelite Street, London, E. C. 4, and 
Credit Trader, %9 Dantzic Street, Man- 
chester. Both offer a market for the writer 
of articles on credit trading and personal 
experience of overcoming the many difficul- 
ties in hire purchase. Word limit 500 to 
1500. Payment varies with both papers. 


N concluding I feel convinced that the 
American free lance who keeps his eyes 
open, and notes anything original in the 
business methods of the stores around him, 
can dispose of such ideas in Britain. 





StATeeEeS OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
ENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by te Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1931. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and. for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depose 
and says that he is the Business Manager of WRI TER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu......... Cincinnati, O. 

Editor—A. M. Schuckman........++++ee-e- Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

ee BE ere Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—wNone. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or Corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed a me this twenty-first day 
of March, 1981. A. ; SCHONEBERGER, 
(My Pet. &. expires Dec. 30, 1933.) 
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Straight to the Mark 


Those clients of mine who have broken into print and those who, in ever increasing 
numbers, are breaking into print, aimed straight at the mark. They realized that talent alone 
won't win in this most desirable and lucrative of all professions, but that competent help and 
grim determination are at least as vital factors as native ability. They did not make the mistake 
of thinking that all any one has to do to win recognition is to take pen in hand, dash off a 
story, and become famous overnight. Instead, they profited by painstaking, conscientious 
criticism, or they worked with me in the Professional Collaboration Service. And, equally 
important, they persevered. Their names are in the magazines and book publishers’ lists, and 
their letters of appreciation of what I have tried to do for them come to me every day. 
The following are typical: 


“You may be interested to know that I have just had acceptance of my fifth novel 
.... You are the critic I need.” 

“In my judgment, your stipulated fees do not compensate you for the services 
you have rendered me. And I expect later to recompense you financially, in addition 
to what I have already done.” 

“The check from England was as big as a horse blanket.” 

“You criticized a story for me a couple of years ago, and I’ve been recommend- 
ing people to you ever since.’”” (This correspondent is president of one of the 
prominent writers’ clubs.) 


Names of above on request. As for my selling facilities, I have a personal representative in 
New Yotk for personal submission of my acceptances to the editors, while my location in Cali- 
fornia enables me to give adequate representation in the photoplay markets, which cannot be 
reached by mail, but only by personal contact. 

Among my clients are established authors, newspaper and magazine editors, and persons in 
every other walk of life—as well as beginners who have just written their first story. The 
latter receive the same painstaking attention as the former, and, if possible, even more conscientious 
assistance—because they need it more. 








CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


Terms (each manuscript charged for sepa- 
rately, fee to accompany manuscripts). 


MY PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive 
individual work with the client, during which 
we write a story together, step by step, from 
the plot germ to the completed manuscript. 
This constitutes the most practical training 
possible. The client learns HOW by DOING 
—not by Reading about how somebody else 


For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; 
up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 
35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed did it. 
onstructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to Although I am called upon to do a tremen- 
6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or dous amount of work in this Service, the terms 


are surprisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even 
before they had completed the payments. Others have 
sold stories written while they were still working on 
the collaboration story with me. All testifv to the value 


can be made so by revision, the fee covers all 
such work, including typing, submission, etc. 
In brief, I back my judgment of a story with my 
time and money, instead of asking the author to do so, 
The Commission Charged on Sales is 10%. 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

It may supply the solution of the whole Mystery of This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism 
the Rejection Slips Or send for booklet, “The and Sales Service. 

Truth About Literary Assistance,” containing I continually receive letters thanking me for criti- 

information vital to every writer and not obtainable cisms such as their writers never had before; letters 

elsewhere (Mailed gratis on request.) concerning sales; letters reporting that this old client 

. = . or that has secured a staff position. To really sincere 

a literary workers, sincerely striving to success, I shall 

My own work appears regularly Some of it has be pleased to send some of these letters for inspection 

been translated into foreign languages 1 am able to on receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope, the 


ldo for myself what I offer to do for others letters to be returned to me after perusal. 




















P. O. Box 2602-N 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY = rxsxcisco. cautronnia 


Author of = 
“Landing The Editor’s Checks..........se0esee% $3.00 Postpaid 
a OM Per eee ee $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)...........+se0+% $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 



































ONVINCING testimony from 
aman who earns his living by 
writing. Practically every writer 
of importance tells a similar story, 
because for 22 years the majority 
of the best sellers and magazine 
scripts have been CORONA- 
TYPED. 
And now Corona has an added 
value in the new combination case 
shown at the right. 


If you have an old typewriter 
we will accept it as part payment 
on a new Corona. If you still 
‘write laboriously in longhand, per- 


a CORON 


mit us to lend you a Corona for a 
few days to prove how easy it is 
to Coronatype. 

Corona has helped thousands— 
it may help you—to increase your 
income... express yourself better 
... get your manuscripts accepted. 

* * 
Get our FREE book, ‘“‘The Writer’s 
Guide,” which is packed full of 
helpful advice on how to write, 
prepare and se// articles. 


Corona Four, priced at $60.00 including 
new combination case. Other models, 
$39.50 and $65.00. Convenient pay- 
ments, if you prefer. 


UuSEr 


“I have six Coronas,"’ writes this 
famous author. ‘I have never used 
any other kind, except ove, whicia 
I discarded after a day."’ 


New combination case serves equally well 
as a@ smart carrying case or handy week- 
end bag. At no extra cost. 


2 O R O N A Standard Keyboard 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Dept. 16 E,51 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C. 


O Send free booklet 


© Deliver Corona for trial 


typewriter Serial No. This useful book 
sent FREE 


Just mail coupon 


0 Quote allowance on my 


Name 





Address_ 





